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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


[j| Sotiieby Parke Bemei it Co. 



AUCTIONS 




BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 


Monday, March 31 
ni li am 

at New Houd Sired 

Valuable Printed Books 

Including continental book* of Hie 15lh to rite 
19tti century, including Che fkttt bonk printed 
in Devonian ; CJesner, Mart d'Abisl, ciiloured 
printed plaies before letters, 1793 unil Dorm, 
Let Oalscrs, a large paper copy of the flr»i 
edition bound by Bow Halt, 1770 ; English 
; ho ula of die 16tii to the 19tli century, including 
1 SaJesburv, Dlctlomrp in Engtyshe and Welsh e, 

I 11547 ; John Lyly, Sfxe Court Corned it’s, 1632 ; 

1 P. Ma winger, A New Way to Buy Old Debts. 
1631 and a long run of The London Chronicle. 
79 vol., 1737-1804' ; hooka on natural history 
anti science, Including J. Napier, Rabdologfue. 
Edinburgh. 1617 ; J. Moxnu, Mechanick 
Exercises, 1677-81 : The Aeronautical Animal. 
1896-97 ; A. G. Uutltr, Foreign Finches, 1894, 
and duties Darwin, Fossil Ccimiltlae. 2 
presfiuatJuil copies, 185L-34 ; colour - plate 
i.onL, and ittliisCi. 

Cululogue iltp 

Thursday. April lo 
and railuwlng day, al 1 pm 
at Iludgsim's Hu unis 

Private Press Books 

iiicludji'g ,iii almost complete rolJcc llun of 
bonks t ■ out tliL- Kulmscntt Press ; an cxtuiulve 
oillvrllnii of linuks ft uni the Doves Pros':, ivllli- 
exainplL.s on vc : him anil In Daves Hindlegs ; 
hooks from ilie Gulden Cockerel Press Includ- 
ing The four Gospels and Canierhuiy Talcs. 
.ithI specially humid copies of laicr piihllca- 
ILuiis ; bonks frin tile Nonesuch Press, liir.lud- , 
lug Dickon/ l Porks and Sluke ip care's Work* : . 
the Cjvgvno'; Press esup : works Issued liv . 
tile Vale Pirsi, AsliL-iulciie Press. Funrrolloi 
Fir..*, Luinred Ed III mis Club, Hip Cambridge 
Uni vt-felt v I'rititv* 1 , AnadLi Press, and others. 

Cuodogtie Cl. id 

IVTnntlay, April 14 

and ratio wing day, at It am and 2.JU pm 
at New Bond Street 

Valuable Atlases, Globes and 
Maps and Printed Books 
relating to Travel and 
Exploration 

fn< I infirm an ImpnrMrt pair of Bijou's llbraiy 
ah <bes ; the aiilogiupli iiiaitiwcii|M of the Idle 
rsrb century fsohu/o el Pnriohino or Antonio 
Ml Ho ; atlases of Or tell us, Mercator. BKieu, 
Ogllhy, Sanson, de Fcr, Moll, Homan n, Lot ter, ' 
Jeffery* and others ; Sanuto's Geograflu. 15S8 : 
important wall maps of Arnoldl. de Wit and 
BIjqu ; panoramic river maps of Matlli1.il 
Hoops ; an interesting collection of ItuUuii 
16th century* maps ; British county: maps- and. 
maps of European countries, America, Ada. 
and .the West 'Indies; He Biy’a Minor 
ropdgas, I598-1G13, Fernandez de Qulros' Relii: 
clone d’un memoiiale . . (1611), first edition 


In Italluii, in a contemporary Milan ?ic- decor ■ 
a ted Diotocco binding, PurcTuu Ms Pugrtmes. 
1625-26, Dalrymple’i An historical colfec- 
(ion . . ; 1770-71 presentation copy inscribed 
by the compiler, and other vnyases ; Increase 
Mather’s A brief hlsiory of the war with the 
I initials in Ncie England, 167G, and /In essay 
for the recording of Illustrations providences. 
Bo sum, 1634, In contemporary New English 
calf, Downing's A discourse . . .. 1672, Cotton 
Mather's Mogilalia Chrisii Americano, 1702. 
Champlain's Let voyages, 1613, Lnlcmunis 
Rotation .... 1664, Vancouver's A voyage to 
tliv North Pacific Ocean, 1801, and other honks 
on North America and Canada ; book* relating 
to the Argentine, Bolivia, Brasil, Chile, Guiana, 
Mexico, Paraguay and Peru : Laet’s Description 
ties hides Occtdenlales. 1640. Colin's laihor 
ei'engclim, 1661. Hu i leer's The transaction* ot 
Port Jackson and Norfolk I si mid. 1793, and 
other husks on Australasia mul the Pacific; 
liO'iki on China, Japan and the Indian Sub- 
Continent. Aldrcto's r<» Jus ann&uedis dl Es- 
iiniid Africa y mras provincial, lol4. Bo now’s 
Travels Into the interior of Southern Africa. 
1801-04, Denham mill Cloppmoii's Travels and 
discoveries In Northern and Central Africa, 
1826. Gardiner's Journey to the Zaolu Country . ‘ 
1816. Salt's A vopagu to Abyssinia. 1814, uud 
other hook* oil (lie African conliiieiu. 

Culiilugifk’ £2.5 0 

Thursday, April 17 
huiI following day, at 1 pnt 
Lit lloilgsmi’s Rooms 


All V Aim rlc i’ll JitiBlss. nw or OUI- 
of-iirlnl. writ*. Ortuy llpoUv 
ll-i-Si; l. II,, I Aicnuo, UcBD lurk. 
New Yof.; N.Y.II374. 

DETECTIVE iKiinn. — (jotnloyuo* 

l, c «iprt. n.iviil Monammii i Hooks i 
l.i.t . Kii'awl Wariilioii'.r. Dale St.. 
Uiwll 1v«l Yurl.s Wl B MIS. 

BOOKS nn .MMillv-faMcni nlilla- 
wjiiIi v. auii.Mu. pic. — -I ill five 
c.iiuii'aiir v.'rilc in II. M. Sufi 
uniillc-i Orpl. . T. L.S.,' London 
u'U] V AXX 

SLAVICA lit . fold — A C. Hall. 30 
hiiiln.-n I to. i,l TwKkpiiliniu. Mx. 

HAMPSTEAD. — [tool: corner. 14 

Chui. li Hi.. London. N.tV.n (01* 
V2I iiyui, rjii i and uuilf f:«m- 
lury (.lili'ir<>n'i Hjoks and IHus- 
iraieil lloul-s. Oi'on Tuob-HjI. 10 
lo G. UuuUs Uouulil. c.ilalooiios 
inui'd . 

ALL wnt hnul:S mid nn t-rccco 
bninl': on i Hold — Zeno, L Doe* 

St.. l.on.'uh, Wcllll Ul-« 

(ll-HSi. .LVJU. 

PHILOSOPHY. Crimp Olid fiPA Bl 
r.irui'l S'luti. do MUSI.-IIIH Blrcol. 
London. \V.l*..l. 

OLD BOOKS on rira.. SiiPpnnrdi. 


Art Reference Books 

1 minding Abbey's Travel in Agnalint and 
Lii/ingniphy. 2 VOL, 1956-57 ; Britatii Mu .euiu’s 
Ciitjifogiu# of Books primed In the Xl’tli Ct«- 
(mu. 9 vul. in 11, 190S-63 ; Leonardo da Vinci’s 
/.t'$ Afi'iiiiscriftf. 6 vol., Paris, 1881-91 : Ft'ii/Ilcfs 
hied Its, 23 vol.. Paris. 1898-1901 : Olivier ami 
others, Mtlnuel de ('Amateur de Rctleures 
AnnarUus Tranfalsc, 30 vol., Pails, 1924-38 ; 
Grutidv and Roe's Catalogue of the Pictures 
and Drawings in the Collection of Frederick 
John Net tie fold, 4 vol., 1933-38 ; Aiken’s 
National Field Sports of Great Britain, 1903 ; 
DcncJiare Collection of Etchings, 2 vpl., L'tJin- 
burgli. 1803 ; Dortu’s Toiilouse-LaiKrec iH son 
Oeuvre. 6 vol., New York, 1971 ; Pnnhani's 
CuMlugiie of Drawings In the Collection formed 
by Sir Thomas Pldlllpps, 1935 ; Turner and 
Woriiuni'.s Turner Gallery, 1873 : Rhcad's His- 
tory of the Fan, 1910 ; Butler and Hussey's 
Architecture mid Life of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 

4 vol., 1930 ; CeAdnaky's English Furniture of 
the ■ Eighteenth, : Century, 3 -vol,, no datis-; 
Crcslwell s Early Miulhn Architecture. 2 vol., 
Ovford, 1932-40 ; Macqu old’s History of Eng- 
lish Furniture, 4 vol., 1904-38; Edwards’ Die- 
Urinary of English Furniture, 3. vol.,, 1924-27 ; 
Bode's Die A of tinge der Majollkakunsl In Tos- 
kiuui, Berlin. 1911 j Lacy’s Female Costume 
1865 ; Lucas’ Catalogite of Syssoon Chinese 
Ivories, 3 to 1„ 1950 ; WHHmtwon's Catalogue 
of the Collection of Jewels aiid Precious Works 
of Art, 1910 * and other twrks' relatiM to BHi- 
HogrAphy, : Painting, Prints and Drawings. 
Architecture , arid Furxtituce, -Eoramlcs and 
Gla«, Coat dme i Textiles • elc. Ale Ul l work, , 
Ivories etc.- - ■ •’ '•,.*•*,• ! 

' 1 * Catalogue 75p 


OLD books on -• firs.. Siicpnnrrti. 
•j r i r i Itii.vai CQilcuc* HI., N.U.l. 
-Iun«.. u'pil.. in.. Bai. . i 30. 

THB lirltlsh Olon'. A I'uuniiCfur 
lauue Of (iulilhliL '0 dlnrlc. Ir-llria 
and lout-noli. alxiociiili In 
lu'ojilli'lli crniiiri«"». will «*■ nvall- 
nhli> sliomv Irani CltolvbOAin 
UooLa, ?.A Coinln-Mgc Slroot. 
TTMlhi-'iliju tfplli. konf 

DBTBCTIVfl tie ll on. — Wrlli- or 

fjii> hi ■- r..i ."irii i.tuii>iiiK — iM-iy 

Al-Ml. I'uilliluMi'lli IlniiLs. -10 
u Urn i no i on ''ins'*. ii.ii.oius, 
Sum"' \ . Tel.: lluiBtnks lUTviti: 
JttlU. 

THB aREEHLIBT forlnlnlillv. 1.IKW 
oM bool - --, in riu.li lif-ut-. S.imnla 
citny Iron- Wilniovb Hoot:*. 

. Kri U'.ll'*l.|. Sill'll Inld 

Acn'imiTKiMB nl lartto or mudII 
esunuihcid n» writ as prp- 
i.i. mil bCimiJily. aeionlltlc. loofi- 
nic.il, ir.uiA. ole. lic.rlotlH.ill for 
iXMillii,' ouiMfllil purrimw from 
inrronl iiubllilutr vonulcLiTcd.— 
t’lf.iso Wrllo with brlof dclalls 
nliH nn» Mur in box No. 202. 

- TlJi. *ll>« ■niuM, W.t:.l. 

MUSIC noWu. wrllo tor list, nuot- 

t nu Mil . m An pinny Dyson. (VT. 
li. Jiihii'i liojd. Oldbury, War* 

niC^ARD p«(, Pots' vs rant- 
llv tinil Cdword -riiorniis — ipprlJil- 
II v raltllnalir "d. So ml 20 p 
slnmt's ■ slovens. 7J rarluttn 
nriiL-n tlo.id. l/indnii NW6 IDS. 
LLEWELLYN POWYS "So WUd B 
-pilnn" t'i .10 nlui r. 0 |i. poll f a. 
AH»v r.rtnnrj. (Mrs Pnnyn ‘*Tlie 
erv or n (inn" cn.xo iilus 7 on 

^ tlril. HqiIi llni p«1l lions. llmUod 
utraiad. AnK PKC6S. Mouse- 
holn. carnwoll. 

WUST Omtnu-v anil Nniural lll«U>ry 
b-vjl.s . tree . i-nlalunut.- froin : 
Ambra Honk*. r,6 Alina Vain 
H* 1 . 1 , 1 . Oman. Sri slot 8. » 


[ COURSES ■ I 

WRITING COURSES AT 
TOTLE10I1 BARON ■ 

An 1 llh ei-ntiiry- Manor llotuo aot 

K i Iho txMuftful coitniryvlila . of 
iirm Devon. . All courtloi. « 
i ui oroii by pi o rpj* i o n ul w nier* -Iiiirt 
run on a rrlenuly. Intnnnul lyisM 
for ihosu with -a iirncllnl .Inicrosi 
il wrlMna. Ii|ln season's, courses 
Include' : 

^JUna 2 a u-y . • i Pels 
and I- roil lUsnoll. 

. Details ot the*" and oilier raunea 

!oi3oaa r ' m. , 8,,cepw ***- ■ bo 7 ,l< 


AN .INTRODUCTION -.lo 
Lcam Malian in ' 
ummer tnurs 

jjnle AllohlOrt Bocieiy jui| 


AWARDS 


•’ ' SOUTHER^ ARTS .• ’ . - 

I, BURBA RJ EG FOR WRITERS, 18S0/B1 

' ...Aalhois. g( publlihad peatry or tlciion living In me Southern 
Aria region' a re fnvJlad la apply tor Burvsrleo (enable for 
purioda or ihrw months io One year. Amounts ywardaj will vary 
with mss i mum ol £3.000 to any one writer In one yeer. 

• eeikshlra. Hampshire, Isle ol Wigm. Oxrordahlia. West 
Sussex. Willfihlia, and East Doriel. 

Further delaila from the Literature Old tar, . Southern Arts, 
.19 9Buinoalo Sireel. Wlnchesler S02j 9E&, qUMlng ratarenca L4. 
CLOSINfl DATE FOR APPLICATIONS : m6nDAY, MAY t. I9NI 


AUCTIONS 


AUCTION 

Ibrac collcvil'in early ephetqcn, 
Crhkedae pMiert . (815. K»rw . 
vliuw*. Ilmrid Biiinlefi Issvcril 
lutfldicd hr mil. honks— Morris, 
Bill, (fitoe birds, etc., cic, 

WiftTTON-ftLMjjlG,-- 

32 (Mtcliampuid St, . ‘ 

• Exeter, DeVpti • 

Date Anril.ki 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


EXHIBITIONS 


•fitridtr ufMtiry . up • Rrii 
MUSUtUni. fisdlit nprjflrh,- ill 
JLllh wonkil.ua, 1(1 -b, Su 


il.pD-b. >T.1lii 




AH advotrlsemehts are 
ittibjm tti tlio.condiiipus 
of , acceptitnco of Timet 
. Nc wsnapers Ltd., copies 
, of.: ivnjick" .are available 
nib' rwiM.Cst. • 1 ) : J 


Vacancies in multi-. 
: service practice,' re- 
quiring extensive* ex- 
perience in. "large- 
, scale .refurbishment 
and ' rehabilitation 
Work. ,- - capable. ■ of 
carrying out: pro- 
Jects; *•: toy mufti-* 
national qlienls-'' In 
rqtailr; establish- 
ments. ; fE?«ce|ient 

Conditions; : . 

.... . ■' . ; 1 1. 

Applications In Writ’ 


P.0. Box iea 


WBSOHAL | 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
CIOO to £20.000 
No aocurlty nerdtd ■ 

! REGIONAL TRUST LT». 

' 4 CUIlord Bl.. New Bond 
Si.. London, W.X. 

Phona :■ 01-731 6083/01-734 UOll 

FBSBAMch aulaiance, uunslallon 
caUloduM. ore hi vo»: expenanre 

tea: Iwm*' 

AUTH a n$. Invited subutlt mum- 
• !S®*' . aU llncludlnfl 

poomoi for booh, pubtlCatJop , 
term*. — atochwoil 

Ud.^ ' Utracomba. (L'aiaMlsIioS 

QUaup'ibo iponsloiop Kn/ilieh/ 
Tjgjci 1 wllh advanrrd lllprjry 
barttmiiijul oevhs hioIkIR PcMinT 

V : 1 1 1 I ril ' 

BUSINESS SERVICES 


aoih. I nrp:. Manic Algihlcri Bdcl- 

•ty. Ameaaio 30122 vSnleo, Iln&r, 

Tw. .ion* 80187 (3-7 p.ii ?.) 4 
oc,oirt,r> 


, UBRARtoHS : ‘ , 

' " ,,lu ^.? n ^y qe 0F ' 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 

BRENT 

SENIOR LlnftAHY A8SISTAI4T 
f® — £3.070 to £4.264 Inclusive 

ftMKF fc ! 0 

.u^rv'G^^e-V^art. « 

Hoi ova of coUobo ^or*55lWte* b H\)ra IV 

o.>.wjrl[mee is reqiund. 

, posi wU' pacomo vacant at 
Ihe bcalnnina of Juno. 

,-bti sr&r* 

i71 (24 hour 
iTcoi. nofrrcncc 
■ must he quolad. 

t ’ I .1 

; '■ . 
I - ■■ : ■ Yl' >WRwfCH“ I -v. 5 
TR AVELttNiD FBLLOlfSlIlP ; 

FOR librarians. i$*o .:v 


Scientific literature 

TEMPORARY CATALOGUER 

A temporary Research Assistant post in the 
Cataloguing Section of the Science Reference Library 
Hoiborn, London WC2 is available fora period of 6 
months. Applicants should have a degree or a 
professional library qualification, together with so/ne 
experience of cataloguing by AACR. 

; Salary scales (as at 1.8.79, Including London 
Weighting but under review): RA2 £4,069 -£5^65; 
RA1 (age at least 30) £5,50 7- £6,99 J. 

r-ypj For further details and application 
|B]L| forms please phone Paul Burden on 
” ^ 01-636 1544 ext 520. Closing date: 

15 April 1980. 


IAN McKELVIE 

Modern First Editions 
English and American 
Literature 
Catalogue 43 
including an extensive 
Colin Wilson collection 
ready shortly, 
free on request. 

45 Hertford Road, London 
N2 9BX. 

Tel.: 01-444 0567 

FELLOWSHIPS 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 

i University ut Lull don t 

CAIKiLINr. SPlUK.tON 
TthaKAmili FELi.otvstffp 
IN ENGLISH LI1LIIAI-LMIL 

TonabfQ for onn yoar at licilTord 
CnllMo ,fMm Oclobur lnjlO 10 on- 
ablo ctthvr a nuxl-dodarol K-holnr 
til undorLilta roso.Hvli hi I'.niiliMi or 
a posipr^tluulo. simlom wlm ltu» 
CUt1l|jlr,L0 J Ul I.MSl two VMM ot 


cutupInLod ul la.lnl IWrt VMM or 
rpiOBivh, iDu'.irtln a MnJirr Joarvi. 

'"ffi-’S, la'SSS'fi.M 

^•ufSiOP rroni j Hid 

d*«# (or u in iilcat lorn i liuii a in'll, 
I'iHO.. 


WANTHM Oman's "A .IHxIOnr.. or 
iho Panlniiilan War f yoiuiua vif. 
PloBsp ainio coniljllon' ■ud orlcp. 
Blracnan. 4 liaroiord. Avn.. 
Ifalindorr, South AuinlU UMU.. 


RICHMOND' UFON THAMES 
COLLEGE 

EDUGATioft OnpAttTMnN' 

, 01- dliorJU-v ill R4.3fl3 


. salary bar djioruiii ill R4.3fl3 
(Comparoblliiy award ponalnu) 

Ba OSlNO for ihe Co||m d Library 

J&trass 

. and . , ca iojoovim. and advlcn -la 


Leavers jvllT bt> canalUoft 
duly in lorm lima only. 


**®BRLBA Agency, quick, efflcloni JwSPfcSSlISv ftS^yiai^Barv^ 
• A UdoJ* ; riomn'tlo hoohblnd. . W .flUipy .Ubrgiy, sap 


i baohblnd. 
to canMr- 
gmurn>d 


election 

hi Bitnly- for Auiuthtt 
in fliudy .library Sep 
umwf .sw«, - Travel 
and • nccomirtotoifon oobere 
.peftaa Up to ono month, 
-Apuhcauan hym*. from 
, mn 




lalle and . forma from 
mlnteirative Officer 
ollon 
tidal 


riiciuhond • 

THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S \ 
iUOSPITAI, , j 

: W«*j 7BE : 

• 1 ■ LIBHAriY AS8!3TAhlf, Grado st ' 

SS ry m^5fll\ ar r l . J flt,u,rotl {ar ox 
^ undor ‘ 
'should have, good 




i : April, l^aoi 


addre^a quoting I 



CATALOGUES 


OBTECTIVi Fiction. Tnio Ol; 
Bontl top eimor list. tin,n 
wok-onw lovon on Sunlni,^ 
Phono Oral. Grey Home bmi ■ 
lvit LiwivnCe 81.. LhtiKi.bl 


PRINQ catnlOBU* now f»v.. 
Poetry. Nniural Hlslon. Unit 
anti niUHiraiod nooki.— afr 
Clio pell Court Bootshop, hr 
Looo. Cornwall. 


1 LIBRARIANS 

THE POLYTECHNIC OF ' 
NORTH LONDON . 

LiUHANV AND INrOnMAIW. 

SERVICE 

LIttRAKY A381OTANT - 
P.N.L. uiireriM bn I iy» 
tor a Library Ai*l*laxt. ‘ . 

DiitlM Inoiudc providlni WLi 
and Inierlcndlno torvltw 6 cm il 
Uiv six llUrarlos or Hi* Pilixui-, 
onr-r.iilno nbataropy and niNate 
vicua, buoi ortwnrtfl tnjl mtpisf 
The quofitioi roqulrod in i fy 

nrexsuro- . • '^t . 

A doureo !« not .e*MxW ' 
flood prlucntlon and 
coiitiiimilciiin doarlj' W p!*** 
pruroMuIute*. . • -ij. 


coiiiiiuiitlcuin nearly an' yne** 
immiqulutn. . • „ - , j. 

T ho current NlW »J J.*5 

£A,'ii7. A4 Ul age at » 
C4.HQb.ii4 Indus hro «(' I** 

A, njrlher ' dotallf aa( 

w% w , aa»aFvSS 




unct : Bocreior 
Mtirv Sorrlcoa,- 




METROPOLITAN BOICHti 

OF BUBY _ irIt 

i Ltuavnti aoiVMaj^SSSu 

nMle( th?%ji^A4*iI^K 

Tn •" inu ijrautBlan . 

. tlto Anolo-Amer* c#n ^ 

”‘Vorma; o( "WjJjJ'WJ 
from, nng roiurnnbla » "" ‘Rg 

Bvre utlya a_ m V 

llury 111.**, TOW y2 l0 iwXwF 
OtXKl, Exl, V>. hy Ui* 


LADY MARgjS 1 


let hall 


, axrun» v 

COLLEGE UBR^ 


rory qiinuiiaii 
wllh oxperlonoto.^ . 
work (or a 

JSSPS, liL.^i tftria 




front . •...(> 
adluxlineh 


u g.£"«V 


COPY FOR-. 

, APVERTiSEMENIS, 

: - J IN THE T.tS., 

SHOULD ARRlVt; 



.At 




THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


FRIDAY • A APRIL 1*18(1 • Nt. 4019 • U 0|» 






The social history 
of soccer 


The vicissitudes of 
William Godwin 


I -A 


An cn^idouig by Utlward Car rick for n presentation copy of 
l.jrju s Georgies, inscribed by George W. Jones, printer, ‘ /» ciid 
Sign al the Dolphin u , Thp hook is to he sold h» Sotheby's in an 
suction of ■ private press books next Friday in Hodgson’s 
i ? ms t Chancery Lane, Lbndoti WC2. An almost complete 
collection of books from the Kelmscott Press , n Miotic them the 
cilriicins of Shelleys and Keats's imenis, is included in the 
two-day sale. 


and Keats's imams, is included in the 


Fiction: 

ShirlevHazzard. 


J.P. 


Henry James in Bolton St; 
Byron in Italy 

The Movement 
and its audience, 
by Blake Morrison 

, ■ t ' \ . . . . • 

Bora (Russell ; Natalia Makarova 



















. • .r 
.. • ] 


378: TLS APRIL 4 1980 


\mb 


y \'r& j' • 

Third-class Ticket 

HKATHKR \VOO»> 

In 1069 □ remarkable journey was 
inadn by a group of forty aldorly 
Bonnali Vlllagors, an adventure 
made possible when (heir banavo- 
lont landowner died, leaving her 
wonlih in a trust fund to enabla them 
to travel round India in n third-class 
railway carriage. Third-class Ticket 
is n beautifully (old story ol their 
adventure. 'Wood's book does 
indead give the reader the feeling of 
Indian existence . . . much of the 
material is remarkable and lingers in 
the mind.' - Gillian Tindall, New 
Society 

0 71000292 0 Illustrated £8.60 


Martin of Tours 

Parish Priest, Mystic und 
Exorcist 

CHRISTOPHER 
, DONALDSON 
The author's own ex patience an 
a parish priest enlivens this 
biography of Martin of Tours, whose 
decision to reject the declining 
culture of the 4th century Roman 
Empire marks the beginning of a 
new era for Christianity and for 
Western civilization. 

0 710004223 Illustrated C8.95 

Consul of God 

The Life anet Times of 
Gregory the Great 
JEFFREY RICHARDS 
This Study, the first in English since 
1912 explores the complexities and 
contradictions of Pope Gregory the 
• Great, one of the moat remarkable 

figures o( the early modern world, - 
■0 710003463 £9.75 

Dogen’s Formative 
Years in China 

A Historical Study and 
Annotated Translation of ike 
; Hokyo-ki by r . 1 

; TAKAS HI JAMES KCiMRA 
j A Japanese Zen Buddhist monkwho 
] lived in the 1 3th century AD, Dogen 

■ was the founders of the Soto School 

1 6f Zdn and one of the most influen- 
tial thinkers in (ha history of Japan's 

■ Buddhism. This historical and lex* 

■ tual study is the first to examine In 

> detail the line of continuity between 
j Dogen and his- Chineae predoces- 
‘ = aow, t hrough his Chinese rpeeter, Ju 
. Chlng. • 

0710002122 £10.50 

I Happiness Outside 
; the Stale 

: 1GNAZ MAYBAUM 
Ignas Maybaum. who died ih 1976, 
was widely recognized as one of tile 
foremost iheologinns In. Anglo- 
Jewry. This book represents the 
latest stage of his thinking on iho 
charnctor of modorn- Judaism and 
the relationship between the three 
: monotheistic roligfnhb. 
i Oriel Press publication 
085362 183 7 £6.50 

1 Roujledga St Kegan Paul 

■ 39 Store Street, London WC 1 
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Linguistic 
Perspectives in 
Literature 

Edited hv 

MARVIN K.I.. CHIMi, 
MICHAEL C. HALEY anil 
RONALD F. LUNSFORD 
These essays by linguists on both 
sides of the Atlantic, define the 
theoretical relationship between 
linguistics and literature, delimits 
what should be considered a lin- 
guistic analysis of literature and 
explains how such an analysis is 
r el ated to current th aories of reader - 
ship and literary criticism. 

0 7 1000382 X (cloth) £9.50 
07 100 0383 8 (paper) £4.75 

Language and 
Literacy 

TheSociedinguistics of Reading 
und Writing 
MICHAEL STUBBS 
Th is toxt book sets out the hnsis for a 
socioling u i stic thoo ry ol literacy and 
integrates the findings from many 
areaB of atudy, including pgychol-. 
ogy, sociology and linguistics. 

07 1000426 5 {cloth) £8.95 
Q 7 100 04930 (paper) £4.95 

The Limbo People 

A Study of the Constitution of die 
Time Uni verse among the Aged 
HAIM HAZAN 
Based on fieldwork carried out in 
a Day Cant re for the elderly, this 
study explores some of the ways 
employed by old people to consti- 
tute their conception of time. 
International Library of 
Anthropology 
0710004818. £10.50 

The Sociology and 
Politics of 
Development 

.4 Theoretical Study 
BAIDVA NATH VARMA 

An examination of the critical 
question of how social change 
should be guided in the developing 
countries. 1 

International Library of Sociology 
0710004281 E9.5Q 

Organization, Class 
and Control 

STEWART CLEGG and 
DAVID DUNKERLEY 
Within sociology, there has been a 
new upsurge of interest in the study 
of organizations. This development 
is reflected in this study, the authors 
offering a view of organization In 
terms of control of the labour pro- 
cess. ' 

International Library of Sociology 
071000421 4 (doth) C14.50 
0 7,100 Q436 4 (paper). £7.35 

REISSUES' 

The Mind and Its 
Place in Nature 

C.D. BROAD 

International Library a! Psychology , ' 
Phltasoph y and Scion tlfic Method 
. 0 71003034 7 £1 6,00 

Humanism and Poetry 
in the Early Tudor 
Period 

A « Essay 

H. A. MASON 
07100 1804 5 £10.50 

Relative Deprivation 
and Social Justice 

A Study of Attitudes to Social 
Jnequafity in Twentieth - Century 
England 

A\:(;.luiNgMAis 

RepQtts hf the institute of 
• Community Studies 
0710039239 £13.50 
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Ifenry James : Letters, Volume 2, 1675-1883 

Leslie A. March and (Editor ) : Byron's Letters and Journals, 

Volume 10. 1822-1823 

Don Loclcc : A Fantasy of Henson 

Stephen Donndin : Niei/scEic, Henry Jumcs, and th? Artistic Will 
Fiction 

Shirley Hnzzarit : The Transit of Venus 
Melvyn Bragg: Kingdom Come 
J. P. Donlenvy : Schultz 

Tom Paulin : The Si range Museum 
David Wright : Metrical Observations 
Palric Dickinson : Our Living John ; Poems from Rye 
Quince (poem) 

L. F. Fitzlrardingc : The Spartans 

Ernie Bradford : The Year of Thermopylae 

Elizabeth III. Crnlk : The Dorian Aegean 

Natalia Makarova : A Dance Autobiography 

Richard Rond (Editor) : Cinema — A Critical Dictionary 

Viewpoint 

Frank Parkin: Marxism and Class Theory 
Commentary 

“ Tlicrfesc Raquin ’’ (BBC TV) 

Rota’s “ Hie Italian Straw Hat " and G retry's “ Zdmirc et Azor ” (Collegiate 
** Hamlet " (Royal Court Theatre) 

John Cassavetes’s film “ The Killing of a Chinese Bookie ” 

To the Editor 
Author, Author ’ 

Among this week’s contributors 

Marguerite Yourccnar : La Courounc et la lyre 

Clnude Francis and Fernamlc Gonticr i Les dcrlts de Simone He Beauvoir - 
Simone dc fleuuvoir : Quund prime le spii-ituel 
Nathalie Sarraute : L'Usage - de la parole 

Dora Russell : The Tamarisk Tree 2 

P. B. Medawar : Advice to a Young Scientist 

lack Dlncscn : Daguerreotypes and Other Essays • 

The Movement and Its audience 
Too Bloody Nice (poem) 

Warren L. Hanna : Lost Harbor — The Controversy over 
Drake’s California Anchorage 

Warren James Bclasco : Americans oil the Rood — • 

from Autocamp to Motel, 1910-1945 
Magazines (poem) 

Karol Wojtyia : The Acting Person , 

Allster Hardy : The Spiritual Nature of Mnn 

Bernard Harrison : An Introduction to Lhc Philosophy of Language 

F. J. Norton ; A Descriptive Catalogue of Printing in 
Spam and Portugal 1501-1520 . 

British Library Ge neral Catalogue of Printed Boohs la 1975, Volume 1 

1 SfSfcJ' °o& L ‘ ma " a8e - A Sludy0f «* ; ~~ 

Antony Tatlow : The Mask of Evil 


Cenei'td von Secckl's The Future 
of the Herman Empire, translated 
hy Oakley Williams, was reviewed 
m the TLS of April 3, .1930: 

• • • -'.In England the evolution of /' 

- the Stote'kepti pace with Tha dfivelou- 
. iheift .'Of natlqnal feclftig. . whereas 
'Gectnany had to wait. for . generations 
for the political unity .for which 
German thought had long been ripe. 
But this Inte-achiev'cd unity has had 
to withstood, the shocks of defeat 
and revolution, It Is therefore not 
diirpi'lsing that qittny 'Gasmans- of the 
rising generation ■ feel • that what 
remains is. nothing. but a name, and 
that they are, entitled to a free hand 
u.lha reconstruction of the German 
J>iuteJ .' To : thill Contention General 
yon Secekt replies that the future 
is ranted iij 'the past ; and liis hook . 
s un acutely. ratyMta)- 'Wtodapk to . 
Iny diiwn the characteristics of the- 
, German State, hi the light of histori- 
,icaf ti L aditiiihi. '/ : ‘ t! . 

, ..It is a SM^pYUlrgl^indlviiXualigtic: 
State. I Experience- ha4 taught Gen- :■ 
i eral Von Selepkt the dangers, of: ’ 
piiturH<tbsni. A people must iiot have 
l standards pf welfare, imp a ted, upon 
I Jt. -Kpi: milSf Jittaih tiicftb W.IH.ioVyov 
■cx^rt|<w&.-.-Tlte StktpW^m ri -dov f ha. P 
■ mote than tfeuie copdhjpns favdui 1 -; 


Fifty years on . . . 

able to their aUaiiiment; and it Is 
not the least of the evils 'lnHerent 
in the Treaty of Versailles that it 
forces the German State to impose 
upon its subjects a burden of taxa- 
tlon whtch impedes, and perhaps • 
tor Bids, tholr proper . pr&gvesa. But 
h this msttoi* General von Seeckt 
is 1 on the ndiole an. optimist. In the 
Jong run the Gemma people cannot-' 
j>e prevented from making their- con- 
tribution to the civilization- of 
Europe. Their immediate task is to*' 
a Con dii:lon to 
^ .The first need .is for eco- 
nomic independence. -An agriculture 
made prosperous by the standard- 

l ^i» ar,d Brsd * d sale of lts 
product^ wills protect them against 
Jftf. . ger . of another. , bl ockade. . 

, 1S Hhendy strong, but 

*and°R&li ht ^ foreign capital ; 
end General von Seeckt v ews witii 

Si? "?"■ . jS k 2 JS. ^ -Wien ' 


entitlod to train its 
accordance with 'its- t 


accordance with 'its- * u '“ ter )*■ 
conceptions. It must, , h0 '’5; tt iii£i 
ware of maintaiiiing \\ 8 j 

too long and too logically. j, 

the mvnnrm Jnrll V of the P. .j .1 


too tong anu too iuk^“»/- r,-.. p 
the unpopularity of . th ®&N 
Germany is due P° 

■their enforcement of rulw an 
latfons whidi authority h0 ig, 9 fi il# 
nfiss to impose, and. oirtn^ 
to the over-conrtalizatiiW 
trol:~ - . ■ ru* 

' It"" is difficult 
. .whkt . way it proino ^ w |( 

unity for an gfst.-rr * » 

: regulatiitg the Berlin./, 

: tin inatructloiis £®^"J5in v 
1 for every, no doubt nec« : . rf f0 
in nny case -irritating. Ji s di5 { ' 
hotel? ” notice -W, ,be*[f p 
. , under, the Empir^.e®^ ■ 

Sucl? extra vagarices jrt 
quince of tlie. rapid 
'bureaucracy 4n 
. but- niattees JroU £ «« ^ 


Sht ^ SB' & 

SCbIo^I!^? 81615 e nd Of the 

• ‘«her. In the 

T * ^'‘‘beytmdv. mere’; 
'uid ipatronRge, Hfoi‘-lfcda k * 


itient should -recognw' = f fie'ITlj 

■rspraS'JjySj 

jb 2 ESSS£E&£!&. 

labJisulfetlve/ -y- ' ■; 



lOflT MASBN : 

As-socialion, Football and English 

Society 1863*1915 

778pp. Brighton: HurveMcr. 

0 85527 7 97 1 

The fierce partisuns of each side 
rubbed their shoulders tngethui, 
3 is 1 looked round the paral- 
lelogram the words of Iltscaie, 
hi Macbeth, were brnught vividly 
m mind:. 

Black spirits und white, 

Red spirits und grey. 

Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

You that mingle muy. 

Not o board-school prize essay, but 
•‘UbiQue'', tuning up Inr 
account of Notts County y Nous 
“■crest in the Athletic News in 
necomber 1890. in aclding so much 
uurplc io their already garish 
‘ Pink ’Uns •* and “ Primroses , tlie 
“Ubiques” and “ Throw-ins and 
«0.i the Balls" who propelled the 
spheroid past the hapless custodian 
iu a thousand match-reports wera 
no doubt asserting the superiority 
of their literary talents to the dis- 
mal necessity of hacking for -a liv- 
ing. but they were perhaps also re- 
flecting their readers’ feeling, or 
anxiety m believe, that the Satur- 
day ritunl in which they were en- 
gaged was a dramatic spectucle not 
to he dismissed as “just a gome , 
l-'or association "football, as it hacl 
developed by the 1890s, was no 
longer simply a recreation. • With 
the spread of professionalism, tho 
growth of attendance, and the ex- 


pansion of press coverage, it was 
already the minor industry _ and 
major public attraction that it re- 
mains to this day. The nature of 
the industry and the secret nf the 
attraction are the themes of Tony 
Musnn's fascinating book. Ho is 
pursuing a fashionable path. Until 
quhe 'recently^ nineteenth-century 
man was reasonably safe from sen-- 
ous social historians when lio went 
out to play. Now, tho hunt for 
/mmo I u Jens is pn, in the hope that 
his leisure may rcvcnl more of him 
than his labour. If lie Is a work- 
ing man especially, bis hours , of 
ease are examined ns minutely as 
hi> hcjirs of toil ; by some in case 
they _ should prove different — the 
precious occasion for the enjoyment 
of au autonomous culture ; by others 
in case they should prove the saint; 
-dominated by relations of conflict 
and wound in the tentacles of 
‘social control". 

Was association football in its for-, 
malwe years a “working-class 
game Dr Maaon is concerned to 
ask, an areiia for the enactment of 
8 communal working-class exporl-- 
cnee, or was it roally & rtetiarttuont 
of the new entertninmont. industry,' 
professionalised and staged by a 
new breed oE tertiary sector onlce- 
preueuvfi ’who saw mass leisure and 
especially lirofesslohal spbrt as a 
medium for getting ridi qtiickly’ 1 ? 
were they free for that Saturday, 
afternoon hoin* or two, "the sorned 
•aces on the sixpenny bank, 'or were 
‘hey indocontly relishing a more 
subtle form of' serfdom ? 

. Even if the terms hr which , tlipse 
flljestioiis are posed make sense, it 
■SJ 1 1 offer answers. : Wo" .do 
' m,- know much about the groat 
"Wirlty of those involved in Topt- 
l'all before the First 'WdYld : W«V 
Players,- the managers, diraetbrs,' 
■ timreholdcrs, "end above all the 
spectators ‘for. whom the profes- 
existed. Mason labours 
ia %' l o provide a 1 factual and 
;L® ?«4.,hmlted dbgree possibiO, a 
nuantitatlVe basis for undoratandihg. 
„;!°: B 'ROal, motit-of his study is to 

S Msemble tmich more information 
Victorian and Edwardian foot- 
< H- ti»« We : haVe ever had before. 

he ;hii8 . to lean heavily 

} 9? especially Edward Hul- 


tioii out ailed by the shortage «»f R 
mcitsucabii 1 (luiu. mid bis undor- cl 
stitnrtiiblL* dusiio t*« Mriko u tune f( 
which will .satisfy ihe Sturial Science t| 
Research Council withmit miiiii ding tl 
too ridicti kins on the terraces is l 
muitiier source nf unease: parts nf ii 
the hook are written in u kind of “ 
•* acudciiiotic ”, hazardously balanced k 
between the scholarly and the col- i 
loquinl. Yet ibis is u scholurty l 
work, the first serum* treatmeni »f J 
its subject us social history. t 

l'. merging us n rigulutod sport out J 
uf the public schools and umvefsi- I 
lies, the nssocialiou game developed 
its modern forms renuirkubly uiiickly • 
in the 1870s and 1880s, as old boys 1 
groups, churches, chapels, pubs, and 
fuct orics spawned tenuis, and in 
the North the spirit nf emulation 
nip idly bred professionalism, with 1 
the importation of the “ Scotch pro- 
fessors” und the growth of more 
or less covert payment before the 
existence of the professional lviut 
recognized bv iho Foot ball Associa- 
tion in 1885. It mi the profes- 
sinnuls who hrmight in the close- 
passing “ combination ” game, which 
drove out the old dribbling rush be- 
loved of tiie individualistic amateur 
(•* I am playing purely for my own 
pleasure, Sir ! " liurt been the non 
Alfred Lynehnn’s crushing retort 
to the suggestion iu an curly Eng- 
land v Scotland match chut he might 
occasionally pass the hall). 

Football was snnn □ matter n£ 
vital interest to iliousunds wlui did 
nt»L necessarily pluy it. When 
Blackburn Olympic met tho Old 
\ Etonians in the FA Cup Final of 

■ 1883, telegrams giving the latest 
score were posted every few min- 
utes at the Cotton Tree Inn in the 

■ town, and by 1889 enthusiasm was 
enough to sustain four Saturday 

! football editions nf the Blackburn 
> Evening Express. The establishment 
i of the Saturday half-holiday from 
1 rhe 1850s, reach inn unskilled work- 
r ei'S generally ■ in the 80s and 90s, 

- the growth of. leisure as a distinct 
t aspect of life f«r which new oui- 
r lets were required iu tile towns 
t where the traditional ways of d‘ s - 
i nosing of non-work rime barely sur- 
- . vived, and the development of the 
f cheap train and tramcar to carry 
s ncople to watch others dome what 


By Paui Smith 


Rubcy hi ruiigvd and played in 
dimity mulches, mid one nr two 
fnnt halier* in id tlie Ixiurds when 
their playing days were over: m 
the C lie I seu I'aluce in December, 
1909. a clinch nf them wus uppeur- 
ing with Fred Karim's troupe ill 
“The Fuurball Match”, though the 
key role of ” Sliffy, the Goalkeeper *' 
was taken hv the tivuiiiy-y ear-old 
Chmles Chaplin. Tlie Villa slurs, 
John Devey; and Harry Humpron, 
npened a cinema when they bad 
given ni» the game ; muny other ox- 
nrofcssiunals lnok tuililic-lunises. 
Like other sports, fuuLliall had link* 
hIm) with gambling. The fuotball 
cuupuii can he traced buck ns tar 
as 1889, and a stutisrifian estimated 
that in Liverpool and St Helens in 
1907 probably a qaiiiTer nf a million 
coupons were mi offer every week, 
with nn income in the promoters 
of at least £8,0n0 to £10,000. 

But if football was a part of 
the entertain incut industry, its rfl- 


Tiic vigorous development of asso- 
ciation i'lKillmll in ii nut have res led 
prinuirily on its economic uLt ruc- 
tions. How far can it he fitted into 
tiie pattern, now so much under 
scrutiny, nf middle-duss attempts to 
promote “ rati on :i I recreation", to 
engage the masses in activities 
which would inculcate sound moral 
values under rule, divert energy 
from hiirmful pursuits, and breed 
tlie physical and mental Toughness 
needed to strengthen the national 
stock for the maintenance- of em- 
pire and tiie repulse of foreign 
tit routs ? Almond nf Loretta wrote 
un article In 1893 oil “ Fnulball as 
a Mum I Agent”, mid there were cur- 
iiiinly those who saw it as n means 
of character-training, a safeLy-valve 
for dangerous passions, and tui agent 
of reconciliation between classes. 

But It was never really a plausible 
vehicle either for reforming work- 
ing-class attitudes or for '‘National 
Efficiency”. Many nf the nntici- 





chiss scr in timer* nf national mures 
dime in the end to suspect that 
foot hiil l was distracting walking 
men mul other* nut from militancy 
luit from work. 

No doubt that was the point. We 
are urriving nr the conclusion front 
which the plain reader will have 
started: the crowds went nnd the 
sliaroholdcrs and direct ors forked 
mil because they enjoyed the panic 
and found release in it. U is on 
i he nature and influence of their 
enjoyment thnl Mason is not entirely 
satisfying. His book, admirable in 
its minis sing nf facts, has little theo- 
retical backbone, nnd in the end the 
relations between football and 
society are left rather ill-dcf hied. 
The hypotheses about the mean- 
ing of the game for its audience 
which -arc token up In his penulti- 
mate chapter need .much more ex- 
tended Invent font ion than they re- 
cuive. Mason fairly stresses the dif- 
ficult v ol knowing what people 
wanted or took from their football, 
which makes it oil flic more sur- 
prising that lie should have omitted 
to usk them: it is still easy' to find 
men who watched football before 
the Grout War. but there is ito oral 
history here. 

The .most important nf Mason’s 
conclusions, l-hnt. the role of pro- 
fessional football wus partly to help 
ci-duie n sense nf community and 
identification with place, requires 
in lie set firmly against . the gen- 
ei al background uf late ninoteeiitli- 

cenrury urban development and tlie 
growth of civic consciousness. 
Organized spurt was one answer to 
industrial urioinie, one channel of 
expression for the pride engendered 
in the in antifact tiring towns of the 
North mid Midlands, .esoeciallv by 
the sense that their work ninao tlie 
nut inn's wealth. Whether the bonds 
I nf community and identity wluqh il 
forged cut across those Unking work- 
ing men as n “class" is a question 
on which Mason is rightly cautious: 
wo have to remember that work ex- 


wo have to romomDer mac wont «*- 

( . , R j flL -i.i lu ,. rt Rni-rrs and Notts Comitp, March nericncc remained more fundaiiient- 

1 ?"'V f a< r L in mh -l Hlusti-ateii London New* social History * ul t i, ull leisure time in the deter- 
im : from L ^ 0 ^y|^jorl 0 iillHtain (1975). miiiatlon of consc onsness and tlrat 


people to watch others doing what 
they lacked .opportunity or inclina- 
tion to du themselves, made the 
modern spectator spoil. By the 
mid- 1890s, nearly two million people 
a season were wutching league. foot- 
ball matches. Soccer was a mass 
enterprise. . . • 

What sort of mass enterprise it 
wan is not easy to determine. It 
is tempting to sbc it Birnply as. a 
branch of tho expand lug . leisure in- 
dustry — a context ill which Mason 
..might have done more to place tt. 
His 'graph of attendance at FA cup 
Flnnis needs to be set beside graphs 
of real wages and per capita beer 


; of Victorian nmam toot 

wards did not compare very favour- pared ! d w^tlic proves” clns? po^' nlndon ^ thc^er races at^ 

ably with those of other parts. True, those SL'SM’.Sf jSSSS E?‘tLVm f rch, mid.. M 


CriULUU, — r-r- I cAlneft to OG maroiv OlllUUHClO ■ (lie Uiosunima — 

bring further ro wards, wli lie for t , paid , performers . . ..thousands sire to make a cheerful row, t 

most successful there we, j® d f bovs ana young inen, pale, narrow- chance to becoino a dr i tie for. 

front jounialiam or advoiti8|ng^ hunrh/.d-un. miserable speci- afternoon oil the performance^ 


most BticuDOBiu* n f hnvfl and voung men. naie, narrow- cnauce w uchynw ~ 

from journalism ” r “dvi qi tl Is ° b J hunched-tip, miserable speci- afternoon on the pcrfornvancc of 
Mandiestor City professed to have c es a ' smoki]1 „ pn dl e ss cigarettes, men whose wages one might feel 
used Oxo regularly in the WQ3rQ4 |lum L crs thqni betting, all of olio was paying, the opportunity to 
season, when they won the FA Cup. learning to be hysterical, ns acquire a topic of conversation for 

But tie professional was a club i " hee ,, j u panic unison tho coming week, - all these were 

servant, . bound by .the retain-and- W go an or c i noted among its attractions by r/ie 

transfer totem . demritan r fume U »t0 e"!™?™ 


whcre 8 .Wealth, of 

,r n !^i Q l .Wight secoitp be assured: 

...” IS fi 1 rfSrhiViRrtF nn ' il»‘« .‘tun ii fnnL 


kJ 8 ,!' on ibe'WRjf foot- 

SJ 0<)d is'xon,. tnat . of 
-Jound^ t3 t^ r,Co mbdorn lpngue chibs 


and Spirit consumption. - The late 
1880s and late 1890s were a period 
wlien there iyrs monoy M spcSti. 
and the years of the professional 
camels “ take-off ” were the years, 
too, of booming pub trade and the 
spread of tlie Moss Empires. Foot- 
ball had' many connections with the 
licensed trade and the music-hall. 
Tho Bishop . of. Manchester opening 
. the . Boltou Lads Club in 1890, saw 
healthy exercise -ns. nn alternative 
■to hanging nbout strcei-coriiors and 
.patronizing, pubs, music-hallSi' ana 
: j.cjieap , thoatres-; ; ■] A-. > t t > T . . j; 

■ 1 1 This ' Was a Jittle riaive so far As 
football was concerned: for a good 
many, ospecially those, who only 
stood and watched, it might bo less 
•an antidote than on rtpentif to other 
■ kinds of diversion. ■ This JS' 1 clearly 
• suggested by match programmes, a 
■ aource of which Mason mokes hardly 
nuy : nse. ' but ‘ one which more than 
any ‘ other except possibly plioto- 
Bi^phs 1 brings bock thd' flavour of 
a myriad Saturday , afternoons. 
..• Advertlsonients for dnok, .popular 
i theatres, and ‘cinemas are frequent. 

At Villa’s match ngninst West Brom- 
i. wick Albion on Saptember 4, 1911. 
' you . might have spent the interval 
scanning the detuils of half-a-dozen 
nicture-pouses and theatres, baianc- 
ing the merits for your evening out 


trade and me rnritaiu. N. L. jacKson, » nues ‘ ~ j passionate ano oeauuiui in • 

impires. Foot- Sffiged, travelled ui a separate roll- against the opposing an f Bather unexpectedly. 

ctlons with tho wo/ compartment from but profes- play on tlie [gia cUtic lha t as tlTere f lS13 a i SD deteqte^ _tiia m t 
the music-hall. l|ona& and dined apart from them , 3 a penalty for cheating > l « P El and believed that “ the imtctators 

raster opening at their hotel. All the same, foot- tmssible to chenl : at (he - n are conscious ol nud delight m the 

b in 1890, saw ballina orobablv was, os Mason says, penalty . Crowds were otten ben j, ty that they sec . _ Perhaps- 

inriclirllr. “ d . .- ; FiijUe 'SSf viSekwi % ? ve&Mfeitfio": SSK “d" Ao'totlwtic .hoiilj not 

ed: for o good nrofesslonal clubs requuod money ^ e j cat r 0 f Aston Villa in were . ... 

osc who only. time for their, conduct: soceei „ Wliat Is needed to complete this 

r might be less might lie adopted by the working - ; . * ■ „_ ial book is a breath of tho atmosphere 

ijidritif to other clDSses. but it tould hardly be owned Probablv Tberc was somc social t b 0 so lost afternoons, with tiieu 
This is clearly anci SunlM.liv them., Mason's >ntcrntincllnB on the wri acQS. AViiiic comjW]ljnd o£ impressed humanity, 

programmes, a, analysis. of shareholders nod Jlww-.* crowds, .Mason anukSj..; became .- cigarette spioke nn chill air, con*- 

m makes hardly -^s^shaws that they were mainly ev cas i ngly woi H ' ^gihiiis/oxeltemoiit, tribal, pmotiem, 

tich more than ’ mlddfe-das?, . Boardrooms reveal a n fair, spnilkliiig . of t ■ souso of shared ritual, and the hope, 

possibly photo- gtitoug representation of wholesale classes a vicw wluch^ ■ . jn ^vcokly renoyvod in spite of all 

thd. flavour of a ,,d retail employers, manufacturers, ^ ^p iotographs seoms to sustain. ej ., )or hmcfi, that out of ,tlto ordlnun- 

iy afternoons. Jnd .professional men, with Iho J[ et , H-v® 'hii Lt t n S ^^Rstinl Knct ness of life aomelh mg- startling and 

drink, . popular 1 Licensed trade «foll m Cvidonce, that this «ny lasting ^ beautiful might be. horn; Unlike 

is are frequent. p 0 otball.. was a biislncss; _but ;the mi^lass barriets- .^pr - 1 Hlsrract crlckcL, football has.failed to Hnd 


W q«|& Aston 
YUerbv. . Cornuy. bad pbb- 
'holleotioiw. -available ..for 
™ulfgU0n;. ... »j l: , ...... ..." 


Ing die merits For your evening out 
ofi 'Mdllo Uonie^rfe LDiisaune, Lady 
Champion Rifle- Shot of. the World, 
' Inventor of .DiArobing h Lady -*, who 
. was playing at. tlie Hippodrome, and 
.'MaHeflrma Lorraine; a beautiful 
pospnss living pictures dapictlng 
- the Five Senses", fielded by the 
Empire. .- ’ 


: SffWMT M.S is (EVn VtiiS 

“SiSmics 'Df clirt.5 (m "Md more .la Or .odnli Fr.hds Tho.mlso* .nighc-lisvc ; «• 

esaminatiori oE balapce-fiboets). but Ciydcr\\\ 1^04 wns.n^aiaTnot.pru meptl|ered it lb0 . . ■ 

a F,,r th ° as wMj&sjc. 1 

. s! ■ >n4 1 ; 


, “u.wvus. ... -j;- •• . Ainpirc. , , 

i\4h ; Vie‘d about ' pftch » and ‘the. st ago .; came 

/prdtMskih al - croga> roveu-i 'closer* 1 scnnetBiiics. ^George, 


Blnomcc 
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The cathedral-builder of Bolton St. 


By A. N. Wilson 


iir.Mtv j VMLS : 
Letters 

Volume 2, 1 S7.v 1 8X.1 
Edited liy l.ecm Kdel 
438pp. Macmillan. £13. 
0 .133 1S015 3 


In these letters ihe Muster si ill 
signs himself Henry James Jr. If 
scarcely Juvenilia— lie is thirty-two 
when the volume opens— they re- 
flect his apprenticeship as nn 
author. In 1-875, James had just 

B ub tidied his first novel, Roderick 
udian, and was to some degree 


hl.is£, fail inc io get his “ kick " out values which she believes to be eni- can snnhherv a limit ihu English 
of d ilay unless it were c in mined in bodied by the British uristocracy. middle class. He ends with the tlis- 
liursting with new people. "There The story is nor much read nown- covery ihur i ho sn-citllcd class sys- 
- are several pcnplc here”, he wrme days — it is one of his least success- tern is the very reason that 


if site had nm died slot 
killed him. Ik- cnidd njtf 1, « 

Hie intellectual puce— u |i n. p; ' 
Co.., l,o. C-o,vo„, P os .Tj",S^.‘: 

tragedian*. As lie said El&H 


The vicissitudes of Godwin 


>• >i K i.iiijms. ,‘\s he c-i a w: ^ 

was a cart-horse yoked , 0 ^?'. 

. J ,l,11 <ss was :ilwuy s nithpr v° 
sick in this period. The a! 


By Pat Rogers 

philowplier, dwt “as a Using w'sclvc 


Hudson, and was to some degree 
still finding his feet. More import- 
antly, he was thinking of somewhere 


him tins afternoon. . . Not h.id reception which is a trifle discon- 
pning, one would have thought ; but certing. “So long as one serves up 
by l non James's social appetite was Americans for their entertainment it 
literally insatiable : nor, as he him- is nil right — but hands off thesacrcd 
self believed, because lie wanted natives 1 ” It is Hie paranoia behind 
nipre and more society (though he the story, however, which explains 
sn obviously did) but because pie- why in general terms the intense 
ctsely at the moments when he ivos years of socializing did nor destroy 
mnst obsessively _ involved, nmst his arr, but actually fed it : explains, 
anxious for the chimney piece in be indeed, hnw he found the energy 


altruism, which [is ideal for the artist mid detachment which J 1 Godi 
who requires isiikumii in n crowd, create his musicrpicces “11 'r van 
At, the nine of An International retired from the clitterinv J. ..I d„,i 
Episode James complained of "the medttutc by my bedroom fir?!**' »?l 
hoiher nf being American”. By the fleeting cfiuracter of ^anM °i 


er j'j DON LOCKE : questionably dead ", Not so, he 

ice, fi . ngnjasy of R eaS0 ° would maintain, the fundamental 

1 «n»> and Thought of William moral and metaphysical content of 

iieduj.f The Lite Godwin’s ideas, for (a provocative 

ran'.! Godwin thnuehtl " uhilosouhicai theories 


philosopher, that “as a living sided with his ^opponents satellites, w 1 cm »■« j > he was always to serve an unde flying , philosophic 

political theorist, Godwin is un- or relatives—means that the hut®*® SSnlvina in -a more or less logical programme. But there is a rhetoric, 

questionably dead". Not so, he aspects oF the story cannot recede e g Ultimate atheism and some loose application of lech- 

would maintain, the fundamental from attention for long. flowed directly from moral posi- nical terms (“ «t times almost 

nn.l mornn utuii'd rmifAilt f>r t _ _i _ nSi.a u A ' nrtt an w ^ . _ . _ 1 ^ nnciiaflfi in cltrkn "1 


end of this volume, he cun 


their interest or importance The intellectual biography, as sometimes 


Locke chooses to give us' not so . . espoused (for example, streani-of-consciousness in style ) 

much an odyssey of ideas as a future rewards and punish- fails to convey accurately Godwins 
personal characterization 111 which ment5) aill i his failure in later life powqr of imaginative realization, 
ideas serve crucially to mould ti) pro J llce anything as starkly elo- (Similarly the contrast between the 
character. It is the biography or , Political Justice becomes prose of Paine and that of Bui ke 
an Intellectual, rather than, an ’jitoo explicable in the light of —"more lively, because less ornate 
intellectual bioaraphy. as sometimes m ,g Hc and private. There —does not take us *«■) P» 


anxious inr me ciumneypiece in be indeed, hnw he found the energy 1C WB J sra ! e OI sociiu ttiougli Hits came wholly uaL 3 «nd we can enjoy without the lite. we revisit conceptual a 

tluck with, invitations, he was uble far so many dinners and so much ^“L\ a P , .T l j. lt Rl ' eat ar | pccted, ufter an aUack of asih* f“,. n u Don • Locke’s vivid and The major published source re- ever explication of a 

to uc imaginatively detached. writing. Reviews, short novels, Nourished, the disconcertment of By the cud of that year, .(Stt ll nersoiial account of the' man ma ins Kegan Paul's bulky compila- text demands it: but tl 

Proust savs that the artist who travel articles pour from his pen at S’. n i?- e r Me . l iI!?l’ fnriter had died too. The los'i-jl the philosopher. Most of us tion william Godwin: His Friends enough of » nhilosop 

gives up nn hour of work in l-«ui- ,hls Perhaps paranoia is loo ld # 0 ■ . d to 1,3 9 furthest lns , n?®ther afflicted him bitish, JSJj M come on Godwin as an afM j Contemporaries (1876). These speak of the things w 

verse for that period with a friend, 'W ■ wnr f fl,r tlie . infinitely S ’ r / L f 'A'A/ C ' ’i , .^i SaT “ nd c Jt *' as dnubde ” the. «S‘ ^MDdage to someone else. His tw0 volumes P often turn up extra- be said, appropriately, 1 

"saitquTI sacrifie uoer^litd pour Th«e fs no S&4 occupies a paragraph in he illustrated, and roally the whole lar biographic context. 


rticular SSS" 


than some previous Commentators, veme.it presentation 


scriliei"? against Its Indecency”. 
There is n splendid and revealing 
moment of Kclf-congmtulation when, 


Lyle is Sharp and 
fondness for .the 


mVut those- feet when found ; some- of «S"S SE '*'• KrCJ paranoia ^ .00 jw*-"- « ^ ^ furthest Itli mother affii«ed him bE ?"V» on Godwin u an “f 1 Co nSiSST (1876). These speak of the' things which cannot “ b y u ^ "St. them h,' a enterprise 

where that is, congenial 10 . his art. t ei -,c for LhatpcKod whha fl-jcid «rong 1 . word 'for the infinitely borders ufam.^KM.snt.ss-m .4Por- and it was doubtless the «S‘ XldaaeTo someone else. His volume"^ ^ often turn up extra- be said, appropriately, in a part.cu- 'jeering and captious fashion lodged), but this is : the ' 

a background against ivjnch ihe OT it q u ’il saenfie uae rialitd pour shfibi humourlessness of the tale : SjJL°{ 1 “ /■ Mly. completed enccs of intense suffering diirlnS Swoccupies a paragraph in the u£ stl - a ted and really the whole lar biographic context. thaii some previous commentators. u",J n f lho dot 

novelist’s necessary obsession with, ^uclque cho sc qni.r’cSslepJ?' b-;t the frisson of disconcertment ■* 0 evl.ience here of Hen nr previous twelve months which ». Sfolur to any life of Mary ^erprise is a kind of ext.a-illus- mi2hc have had a difficult All along, Godwin has been shown wo have yet had . 

trLfid^T! James's obsession with Ehglnnd be- which it provoked lays bare, though ® to writehJs noble kw wiiSouecroft ; we meet him in trat ed narrative. In his memoirs Jr 0 ltt band! ^ since the two as someth ing more than the biped Locke’s own styleisSharp and 

ifi .jJ d with the fallacious view ihm h . e to understand it at die Si**™!" 1 n. .1 L he 10 Grac « Norton ill July 1S83: “Sc;. ^ dealings with the firm, of p au | odd i y decided to lat the cat JfJii®:" books (Political Justice Houyhnhnm of caricature (one does functional. His fondness foi .the 

cultivated Ainencuns have omitted Jr^ e|< everyone is someone or tane * P reasel v why his muse re- ™ “*Y. *9° ■ 0,1 , tlie contrary, his row comes in great waves— no o« ■ and 'Co ; he is the ancient out D f the bag: “I undertook it, not survivingu o l occur J early, not have to be a Jacobin to despise word prestigious in its new accept- 

*?hK ^metiiing-repSts Sing- q»I red nor. the French cathedral f detac,3 ™ enr ', even can know that better thaq gives away the bride of because I admire Godwin, but !" d n fig®. 'ffiwSnecriSi die easy sneers of the Anti-Jacobin), ption | may irritate aoirtt.. fis will 

Inhm* o&na ** hh has. in some degree or oilier, an Sis- which inspired Nick Dormer, but but °ver us, and thoui j fScSn. He has, by long blcause of the society of which he in this sense Godwin's and consequently the messier events occasional lapses in to a i :bu, " , * l ) r 

this volume opens. toricai id e ml tv”. Of course, rtiis Troliopinn world of clubs and S?™* .? fig* »wy almost smother us it Wm. SS usage, a ” circle but ° as tbq ceque, and for the light J^eer has that gently’ declining of his troubled existence no longer journalese daughter Mary dog- 

Jle ivus a rising star, mid knew it. was no truer In England than any- d ! fin . cl P artl * s : quelque chose qm P w SiJ^rnnili Lrl!i C »» m0a ^ lf ° n J 116 spDt a ” d we lenow .that 1(1 ■ t |, cn the centre of a circle is a dot. w bi c h his papers threw 011 his time tl .„j ec » orv which can easily dissi- threaten to impugn whatever valid- gedly insists. . .anotliei Impressive 

iSSHUTSIZ n existe pas". . S ' TStT 3 TTSST* t nSucka is right ai]d on Uh people as Mmy ^r^dt's i.ueiest, leads ity his moral theory ^may have. _ J** Ir^^nSSS 

American, Zola's current serial 
novel wns suspended "on account 
af pro taels from provincial sub- 


books about lopsided 


reaten to impugn whatever valid- gedly insists . . . another Impressive 
his moral theory may have. first for the Godwins ). More 

' T God- serious perhaps Is • a repeated 

Hard iffalrs P nrliHr anachronistic use of “left-wing”, 


taking his leave of Flaubert, Henry 
James met Zola coming up the 
staircase. “ looking pale and sombre, 
and I saluted him with the flourish 
natural 10 a contributor who has 


secret that will not be exteuded to “ed to^k law « 1 ' n Massachusetts. “One bereavement had passed and tea 

the foreigner. “fS?^ t0 ..o*!. k _ \ he . sheets latejt of my latest sensations was going sublimated, the ncHn.1 huh. h 


ke's answer Is to press o« w hi « The cen^e of affairs, other 

facts, and to show how peap i c w m koe o breaking in. No J^ractliig not because ne.^twm 
stages in Godwins out- sooner hovfi tlic familiar giants fliid ,3T * -> — -l_ ii^a. 

■ ..a miAtli or Ma ■ ■ L - Atl frnm 


.TSft."-ESi as ^TLra^c asnfwii sain: 

. 0 ™ poems— S "n mo’L'Z^’S 


with Paine or Bentham, Godwin 
has figured of late chiefly in the 
role of Mrs Mary WoMstonepratt. 


1 He has used the some family look mesll int0 one another. He ep igoni been banished from the 
: papers, but much more skilfully ana ai . gUM the toss with his subject, sc eiie, than a procession of unlikely 

. observantly. Paul is himself a suit- disperses a little judicious pi*aise and strangers invades the narrative. Who 
• t a klAifoAAlui* tv an Imhiit . . 1 i fmiA.i ■ m _ . _ vLa Irnnholinn r\n 


j irrxn now on man 
with the psroniilrib 


Thh iTOrk naturally chalices com'- Ible case for biographic treatment ^-compares him (favourobly) should turn up at the bookshop on be added ,h 

parison with Claire Tomalin's in- (Christilan, socialist, vegetarian, wJth ^entham, establishes a. con- Snow Hill but Aaron Burr, fugitive c h ap tevs employed th 

Flueniiol study of Godwin’s brilliant Unitarian, PaSliriS " ectltm , with thiSjOr that thinker, from another contir ’nnnrher^’qtorv oat, far from creating a bi 


E “ le h Sed from the at Hoxtou Academy in the 1770s, 
beeD n/unlikelv but because the categories It relies 

upon were only beginning to take 
invades the na^otive.W no a * appi . opi . lat ' form in men’s 

ii r ii.S- P i™i iSr hSStiw minds! It should be added that the 
nthpr rantinmt and one shortish chapters employed througli- 
ot ! 1 .* r i?", in SLw'^ out. far from creating a bitty or 


natural to a contributor wUo has i- w ««« =■. ««« 11 ■■ omereni , »e ntmseit apparently understands tionshlo "Ever failhfuliv won 

just been invited lo make his novel Sosa of 1878 of l if. r C, J 5S , the ™ even less. He read them as if Henry Tames” he wrote ip liiJpS 

last .longer yet” The young Euifo*, a rether laro lo^a C TSUd ? 2 ^ he bated ti.em and would like to lisbe? Preden^ M^mlllfn i^ 

American triumphed, but lie felt w i L j c i 1 • e . vn ..J* “ l J? regarded a* a bite them to picceR.” Or. of the end of a letter in April 1SB 

nut of things, .socially nnd aesthetic- woman Bei* Ald^r foreignci He arrive^, while be- recemlv widowed John Cross, bus- "Please in anv more uvaouib 

SS-iSSSi KSHSriS F “ 

a la iHmillc. I send you by post 

Zola's own Inst— nierrfe mi nature! ■* 4 . -m 

1 ne Cash and the Cause 

he suffered from "a long encroach- 

ing weariness with the French ■■ .■ ■■ . . ... .. . - . 

mind”. " I was bored, the rest were '• T ••— - ^ rt , 1 j C rtr' C « t0 n,e > , ™. e ™° st of the principal nominally outstand- that Byron had Til tie knowWpw 

ln ecstasy” is a characteristic cbm- By DodS Langley Moore h^kulw 5jrBs V hMt r ^S? ia 8 - On® may sympathize with Byron that attractive rascal’s eoodtf-ll 

mtot, as it happens abmit a per- J mwic he Mv mil M ^ heat add yet for instructing Klnnalrd to pay such these and several more, 

fnimance of Wagner at the Opera, aa-j w ■ m 8 at lhe nadjr of hJs caieer - demands us theirs in small instol- . Th „ ... u , rnr . in 


first" w°f e* 1 Tltey e^ed up* together, te'ii «l&ly appropriate Justice^ seen, to St think, another 'stoiy, JJ Jg * ^e" V drT^atire 

that hi 6 function a * >ogrjph.c ^ to its author, a., screenplay by Gore Vidal? A few ^ IS 7 3&15 

grave at Bmirnemoutii — the second ..aborltar aa8 « er ta H . un,e .. “ .. r “ so ," MS years W it was Tenlmore Cooper. « 


his manner snmetimo since as iiierdc * • u c W,U1 
la vanitlc. I send you by post 
Zola’? own last— nierrfe <111 nature! ri“!l 
— simply hideous.” | O I r\ 

Moreover, much as he loved Paris, -■- Hw V/ CL 

he suffered from “a long encroach- 
ing weariness with the French _m ■ ■■ 

mind”. “ I was bored, the rest were ’« T 

in ecstasy H is a characteristic cbm- Bv Doris T.anelpv \Jbnro 

mOnt, as it happens about a per- y ^»ngtey lVlOOre 

fnimance of Wagner at the Opera. 

The French seemed to .lames “an “ ' “ 

awfully ugly nnd . bilious little LESLIE A. MARCH AN! 
racp ” ; and he tired of " French Byron's Letters and J< 
eating, the messes, sauces, greases, Volume 10', 1822-1B23. 
ace combined with the extreme , ao , . ,, 

predilection for the table, of the “ 3 ®Pg- Murray, 

natives, male and female, who all _ 1 . 

look red vnd fat while they sit ' ■ ' ■ , — V ■ ' ■ ifliSa a 

there”. Ho made few French 


Godwin partook the gale when 1 ' Z \ eeil othe 

Wollstonecraft was out of fashion, Tliere hove, a LH«mfr’ro5nSver ii 
but his reputation has not yet pur- lives, and the ' 

sued the triumph she has enjoyed Shelley and Byron studies hu jj 
in recent years. His character is sured that Locke has new insigm 
not such an attractive one, and he as well as fresh . a ■ ‘^dotes. 
lacks the consuming singleness of used his opporwmty . 
vision that gave her life heroic and ably, ao, "f. , 0 ^ . th ® t«ie 0 

symbolic force. But he was at least trodden (this is e ®P acIa * ^ , 

.IWBl for. norter forty yea,., a,S the She ley ««" fo ‘ „ 


" ”w'w.'h«e" of ™or«, beeo otter d* hrai.on, mT..O rtiem ^ youthful C.rlyle There io dplaL ' The 

«^jteacsrjs saa«-j- xteisut**** 


LESLIE A. MARCH AND (Editor) : 

Byron's Letters and Journals 
Volume 10, 1822-1823. 

239pp. John Murray. £8.95/ 


mm mm mm 


UDillU , usonaw*i 

so r« | SSSSSmBS 

MSfek 


because 
(in our 


place is accorded to loyalty, per- 


llke other 


239pp John Murray £895 were pleading with him to 'write ‘ zoac l>-buildeL’, who hud supplied his t |j aC a i nd v 1 ’s°nrotection for bh «*i 

.. SSL-Sl %!k ■SJTB m',hl ^ 

1 1 ", 1 . . , ~ bsbor? with whom 1 Ids association v,a t f r „f t acc . l, ™ u ' at ine 'ona bondhe unsuitable for her age or 

ir^^hom^a re °uo lted° all r ?he condh t? /be nSJ- - 

."IT’po^rtoTe -WS'.S “TlTthl" vel„a,e 

Son ,h .® brothers John nnd Leigh Hunt substantial revenue he had . been the fateful letters in which Bf»’ 

AiesbcadmnV shal^haK^n^^m' had n ° ca P ,tal .' and were unable aHe to ' count on from John Murray is seen gradually wropni-ing 
for keeDina JfiL" mtSSinSnS lo - PW BI,y ^vflnces oi 1 , eventuany. onro lie had ranounced Ids quixotic last Jouinoy. Hohliouse, » 

Bvron ^EoiSlcR an nf * ny arrMM elther - Leigh Hunt had hfi Wt of giving away his enrqibto to member of the &'eek ComnihWiJ 

reasons X least of wMch ndd?^ ou V t# ' ' Ita| T ra *lv«d- » live ncOdy jvrltors, even when himself in London, apart from shiceraly IjJ^ 

en^uplL.' JSf S “ ■»»"> means, and he persisted difficulties. The letters to and l'i* U» the cause, recngnlMd W 

w ^n2 us n !' 5hS J " 1 reowlamg there though earnestly about Murray after they fell out are mfoit bo used as ail inatrumentg 

almas! n «VoV hfi offered re n atria rion, a tOHdvy tb® most padnful in Hie book, being ridding his friend of disrjJJJ 

My^hMt’tk’iin.V'VSiNNS ^lohiw EX 2! 5^ tfLs*!*“ ^ «i» b y 


were . ho made tew rrenen had been Iona nnd miwlrlnm ha* 

Mends during his Parisian year, Byron was one of those r*re beings hurt his feelings deeply bjbrinriog 
though, after his usual manner he in whom ore united all the cpndi- oul t h e first canlos' of Don Juan 

man niniAPr ramnnn mne nn/tunh Thn tinnfl ffti* KbPSfnmilff nn ' nnctivitu a r * . ■£ . 


unsuitable for her age or ^ 


riinuph, after his usual manner, he 
had dinner companions enough. Tho 
R«>thor for whom, he felt the closest 
■affection wns Ills fellow-exile, Tur- 
genev. . 


>eo*ed wF*h . an .artistic -vocation. 

GturlnR at Notre Dame, ' , 01 1 

"How it straightens things out 
and blows away one a vanours — 
anyth hi <r that’s eioiie!"snid Nick ; , S* 

. while Ms. compaolon exclqimed, 

•. Tflan^Iy and affection a teW : , 

: • 4 » The dear old thing 1 ” . 

• ' “ Tlie great point is la do some- condari 

1 tbina. • instead of sfanrimg We c 
muddling dud questioning : and by Leslie' 
Jore. It maikra me want to !” much t 
"Want >n -build a cathedial ? " for -con 
Nash inquired.. 1 neons 

1* Ves, just that* ntent o 

. Henry Junes Jr, of course, wanted jhp Ion 
. to bilDd'a cathedral, but Frimoe whs before 
.hot the 1 Place 'to do -it. It U the- society, 
letters otter the move IO ,3 X Bolton, not dit 
|Streoi t iPiccailiny, which. thtilHngly . enhobli 
’reflect the eventual onengement of tno ow 
i his mind and art. Nick Donrter’s Moreoi 
.feeling wni .James’s own — The great dents i 
..nojiic iV to rfo snmethfng— .and it was Ushers, 


T . ,, . . r , 5l ^ llt « range of his -acWerament He among the world’s leading ot.uuu ttte n me ib« Coleridge, James mohuuuhw, --- theh- capacity to irispire aHectibn 

2? \* h n* Ef S I admits that the case must rest on the Shelley scholars) but ^ere is And anywayt f or alMts apparent croft^Uunb* Jf«M . ^ a 3 h R? vfln n i?e and devotion in. people: like mher 

philosophic works, rather than the never any sense ^°^ t ^^r 8 'r C p ei , s loss of moment nin, Godwins life Worst rf all ii a Blague poflucal ipilleuarians, lie resents 

noreis, essays, plays, histories and author’s . strong com nritmen t Keeps ” Mt raallv jumbled, or confused adherents. Wwst^ ail a pa 8 t *j ia came nring factors in existing 

writer Ajtd Ib-Bfi-*. S r~ Ud.up .. a CM O .mrtd es ,m Wer.h = ^ 5 „cl«y. .-nd-Staata.- m . £ 


norels, essays, plays 
other miscellaneous 


'«*" " * P-ofewiou.1 pol. lt of view where 3 o m.ny have ' JLISSTJUS i 8S*M5 S SB ,hi'' e „ y eW "y 

tt&szzmi&Sz ■ , 

rn-t -a * , . _ ^ tine or take laudanum, or put a gun But the test of success for a work 

The novelist as superman =ji=®S 


tine or take laudanum, or put a gun But the test of .access for a work 
fftiiS mouth, w maice away with such as this is not that it should 
themselves in a sleeping Cambridge cause us to espouse the philosophic 

SiUeS. There areWgled suicide tenets of its subject, wfiat- mat cars 
co Liege, iiitie Bio y B nni-iirular thinker should 


By David Seed 


STEPHEN DONADIO *. 


rather f 
Doiiadio 
through 
Emerson 


fluenco on botli writers. «* through other char- watumn™ « potent than a reoiune appraiau m 

of strenuous efEorW to ourtine a vice *2tl&. At another Godwin had brought . her “A 8 J possibilities: an neffectual angel 

"climate of ideas” wliich would acters perspe told that her gesture was .unmistakably an cnn utter more than an effectual 

eonrtdot Nietzsche and Mm won ’ t0 reconcile all Mto5«L £ sophist. Two resplendent merits in 


mately -splits into two halv 
One half dharts Nietzsche 1 


We owe the - ten splendid volumes ment wli 
Leslie Marohand has edited.' dot so big fortui 
much to; .the Writer’s unique gehius no hurry 
for -cquunuirication as to such extra- more dih 


«f-°^ S «f a r C ^ S achieve- John Hanson, who sent hrige bills prot had been don led the , or "perhaps as a reports? in 

meat of fame. People take care of which nothing could make him thus sub- . actimLstate of things J 

S^J 0t ei K of celebrities* but even itemize. Tliere had dragged on slnra ^ 1e H 1 to audacious piraHes hU wuSted “ old-gcntlpjnonft"'!, 

before ho became lionized in hh boyhpod a Jawsaft worthy of hj 1 ^ 688108 . -qu'culafion to draoned away from . Aiffl 

not diminished by his bavins bccii' nnm,rtu -a . . , .i.-.Yec on- aff^ri-inn. n.u».j t. vimmlrd U’H . 


the event with his accustomed p ro fogsor Locke's book ore that he 
ions of Wii- P®^P^ e3 It Ts dlfficuirto''loMW stoicism, as though auch calomities f/a^rapher enough to give us God- 
w. J. , w - W- discussion here. The were sent to P* OT « hl * «« win in context, and thatlie Is philo- 

e book- ultl- the leitol of suceesta that mimst. logic, or to Illustrate the dis- gQp y, ei . enough to- give us Godwin 

halves. f r [rst , ^ffi^ /offered^hhn 18 psycho- tance humanity had to travel before Q t| saa * cortt # x t, sans circle, 

zsohe’s Intel- iSSfcJSSiiSSftr his failure happinessandjusriceshould prevail. wns B ZeifgefsC> salis wars of ideas, 

■nni a start- logiMi compensaaon ^ f the StiU the deaths went on, intludmB g ^ ns peacock pie ahd Scotch ce- 
nt HaTililt. who had composed « «mi-J anna waffle. 


fame in 
he is to 
purposes 


viewers — in a ivord, sans waffle. 


_ ... . , — T - Moreover, ninny of liis correspon- anytorms,- 

, reeling wot.. Tamers own — The great dents were lawyers, bonkers, pub- 1 rn 
.point is to rfo scJirre(A(ne_,amI it was ljshers, dependents, 1 creditors, : i nP hSISSL ■ IKf, 
this, fnystonously, which .London debtors and foreign 1 officials, by h W aii v L 8 h 
allowod. Not merely wore his Bnl- whom letters had to be retained. <u ’ “fPf 3 !- 

ton Slteet apartments warm, 41 a *he way of business. And- there cdnvevod -\ In filS ! 
-pleasure r never knew in Paris”: was a sentimental hulf-nster who m. e i?!l!L ve \I 


Unsettled 


almost 


r® rlt tty’ inducemon ts like' 


- has a muen turner aanse ot wuw*« perspECDve *u«i 

or onf n MP Donadio examines the Amenoaq flniited co n,I "iHH? nt - coufd have been nappy wiui wi*uy 

bpI.St and, sur* « culture as development u. brother William lor reacting to S ■ _ . Uni all thn other . great 

flf Of the self Vfithout ihe limitations The Europeans as if aa • figifres have expired, and wetaela 

iibSerf together, with its ^ impediment of society, n pmer- expo -i mB nt were a piece of conduct, J a °JJ^ d n t0 . utte r the erv 6f Venetian 

Son. “' e ' were • on,eh ' ,w °*k ™ 1 ** ■ 


woman so despised by the gilded 
circle now departed. (It is one 
virtue of Locke’s book that be can 

S st soma reasons why Godwin 
have been happy with Mary 
lanp.) But all the other great 


.they were .a ntaca where he could 
get down to things: "1 didn’t come 
ihere nit a lai’k he wrotd lo Henry 
.Adam®.," but In lewd niv. usual quiet 
jwt)Hf'*jlay life and I hove limited 


audiences as die curtain fall bn a 
tragedy: " Bravi . i mor^i 1 


l»oy whom 's' 
mistress who 
to ilci troy . a 
kept hor h 


£ fLJSUMU* Nietzsche sett £ 82 SLft* ‘ ESP" SS mainly to Slero aapeStof such a crowded life. 


Ill LftftO LUJUjlMO VI ‘ -T j • 

every aspect of such a crowded life. 


DOUW0 LW vwvMfcw . -m .« |i« 

[ can Lamb’s famous account, of the first 
fa; in niglit. 1 . - But >he tends- to ,-tead the 
>sting -novels' a shode literally, Jookiug for 
mesfa direct fits for the character^ and 
sds a turning the psychological , drama of 
Icated CM WIHffmb Into case-histories 
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A chain of loves and deaths 


■. ’J IT- 1 


un t 


i ili' 


By Valentine Cunningham 


fSHIIll.KY IIA7ZAHU : 

The Trim si I of Winns. 

337pp. Miicinilian. CG.*)5. 
0 333 27751 1. 


Orem l»ig novels aren't ncrcssmily 
ure.n novels. Bin .wlicn , like “A 
phrase ” in that phrase of Auden's, 
they an “ pui-keci with meaning like 
a viin " i hoy stand some chance of 
promt less. The Transit uj l-'enier, 
comiiifi iis richly freighted us ii 
does ttilli limit i- layered meanings 
(in' ihe unpacking (rule hosiuues to 
snv for the decoJi.sfr ncting; it 
sounds so close to deftronine), has 
the weighty feel of great fiction. 
Shirley llay/ard unmisgivingly bites 
off mure than mosi sei inns novels 
nrmuduy.s cure m chew, imponem- 
ouedy but unf lagging! v pursuing n 
group nf a cqun imtm cos and lovers 
ill rough three or Four decades of 
rnst-vvui' Ragland— the era of the 
scholarship boy (Ted Tice), the 
cnltinial iiiiinigruni (the Australian 
sisters, Grace uiid Cura Roll), and 
the smudging mu of an Umpire at 
the baud', of awful Foreign Office 
ctiiippich like Clirisiimi Tlirule. 

1’itt like tliHi the novel might 
begin la sound like just aimrher 
provincial revival with the Iris 
Murdoch Inuring Company. Rut its 
allegiances don’t really run in that 
direction : they belong ivith the 
relish of a Nadine Gordimer for the 
beloved lanilities of a richly thingy 
world, ihe zesfy fascination of a 
I). K. Lawrence for the culonr of a 
woman's dress against the nppi-eci- 
ated Kensuosiiies of her skin, the 
attention of some unabashedly guilt- 
free 1'iiifiijck u> i lie feel and smell 
of a woman t“ Is it perfume from a 
dress ? " ; yes. it term inly is). 

People’s realities are weighed in 
with the thick Jiuncshin detail of 
the, things that implicate them, liven 
their names have niorertaliiv - 
ivory, Cartledge, Bell, Ingot : 

Major Ingot was thickly built, 
f bough in no mania] way* having 
. ii cirified (launch and large pink- 
i>li iuwl. Within the rcsLiiuruiii 
doorway life cur the oval sweep 
of a watermelon. His scalp was 
shinuth except for a splnying of 
strands over the crown ; lus eyes, 
a hurt blue, were the eves eif a 
drunken child. At table lie spread 
short hands on the menu, flatten- 
ing out tbb plan of attack. A 
wedding. -ring was already tight on 
bis finger.' like a knot tied there 
In remind, or - the circlet on a 
bo mill g pigeon. His neck made 
a thick fold over his collar. Every- 
thing shout him was contained, 
a fullness tied and bound. 

Things have moral substance.' 
Angrily scooning into it. young Paul 
Ivors 1 fnils the test, as it were,, of 
ihe jar of Marmite his father brings 
back from his Japanese POW canto. 
Tertia, his wife-to-be, “ handled ob- 
jects or. pushed doors with punitive 
abruptness, seeing no reason to in- 
dulge ;an uncomnliant world ", and 
is likewise found wantine. The fact 
that. Tice con repair a table, or Cara 
iron a frntk — In the face of Tertia’s 
holfy-tuity sneering ahnyt •, manual 
labours— is , much in their favour. 
There is a social point, of course. ■ 
Tertia is the rich girl literally In her 
castle, and Tice and the Bell girls 
are the poor equally literally at her 
Rate in -the Titrate house. But it's 
as murk a matter of respect for the 
mere thisness of the world that’s at 
i«site: a set of material presences 
that die Rrnwningesftue densities of * 
Shirley .11 Hazard's style keep ait- 
itoqpclng imd end or si ns. . No thine 
.Is tr»o common or unclean : -t verv ; 
■tliintt and avtnry Wpril wHi live wlili,' 
tiij! Irlmnphing presence :of arustod 
Mur mite jar or ihe planked -do wo 
enlnhtuis of * the monosyllabically 
e-il"d Brit* O't 1 1»*. Algarve— Given, 
Glad, Dw, Daph. 'frfsh and Meg. ; 

Nut u rally, the style chi la atten- 
tion to ilsulf. A self-consciously 
crafted affair, the writing is hardly 
likely in ' avoid being consciously 
lilerarv. Caro lose* her virginity 
near Avebury,, nn cl is " Malden no 
more ’V like. Hardy’s Te?s ’who hud 
'dealings with Stonehenge. Yeats's 
"In iMcniui'y of. Eva Gore-Bo nth hod 
Con MmkiuwicK ”.is repeatedly itsud 
in pface women, puriictii&rly, Grace 
and Cai'ii ; "both Beautiful, ' one a. 
CU/qllc'V A« the blinds' of ■ Empire 
is're : ili'awii dowh, ihe shadow of 
bitil 1 imperialist ; verse 1 keens, ^felling 
niiickingly ..aerns* this Ausimliim 
novdlist’s text (“ Then he hated her, 
for her liberty and her looks and 
lit>r hajmfncss, and that ' rum.u k 
about ihe teapot. The Gulling , 


j iiiumcd : win ds would nm sv miicii 
as siiutior’’). 

Above ull, Christ inn references 
and Biblical texts pile up. Grucc 
and Caro ( “ Caro ivns bi-cnining 
flesh"), Paul (out* of Cam's 
lovers), Adam < Caro’s liu>hiind), 
Clirisiiun (Grace* hiisbmidj, carpL-n- 
tering Ted ("Runs in families": 
“ As in the Holy Family tlic 
South Aniericun poet who ’* led 
cupiiviry captive ”, talk of the 
“ jii'opiiiutniy ” and "deliverance”, 
Caro’s prized painted angel from 
Seville: hinlfully they draw nur 

imention to possible meanings for 
the repealed drmvnings and pil- 
griinings round which they cluster. 
“Site leadetli me beside ihe still 
waters ”, thinks Christian of Grace. 

But moot of the novel’s waters 
are tuibitlenr ones. The Bell sisters 
lost their parents when a Sydney 
ferry went down. Christian has an 
affair with a typist lie quickly 
throws back into “the jionl ”, the 
Titanic und the Tirpiiz are recalled, 
Paul lets a lover drown, CHro’s 
marriage plunges Ted into despair 
('* He went under"), the novel ends 
ns a disaster — headed plune lakes 


off with "a long hiss of air — like the 
intake of Inimaniiy’s breath when a 
work of ages shrivels in an iusianr ; 
or the great gasp of hull and occult 
ns a ship goes down''. (Or, as wc 
may say, when a novel ends.) So 
inuny diownings and down in gs : und 
yet, with an impressive ambival- 
ence, life and new lives go un- 
gloomily on ; even with a kind of 
resurrection life according to “ ihe 
inevitable Corinthians " read ai 
Christian's father’s funeral — a 
resurrection confidently mocked in 
rhe civil service jargon for Chris- 
tian’s career success, "Christian is 
rising ”, “ Christian has risen ". 

So it goes with the transits that 
substantiate the novel’s plot. 
Disasters in transit, by ship and 
plane are many. The novel’s title 
and the astronomers Tice and Pro- 
fessor Thrale with whom the novel 
opens refer to the failure of Cap- 
tain Cook’s journey to observe rhe 
rare passage of Venus across the 
sun. AH the novel's to-ings and 
fro-ings confess a modern displace- 
ment : “That’s not navel, it’s dis- 
location One of the novel's many 
practised conferands lays heavily 
into the international congress; an 


The north-south show 


By Craig Brown 


MKl.VYN BRAGG: 

Kingdom Come 

351 pp. Seeker Bitd Warburg. Ifi.50. 
436 067 14 5 

From the start, this novel is firmly 
in the Bragg tradition. “ Lately 
Betty hod begun to wake up much 
earlier than she needed tn ", begins 
the first paragraph. This is the 
fifth Bragg novel to start with 
someone waking up. As the third 
part of a trilogy (though self-con- 
tained). Kingdom Come still main- 
luins rile Cumbrian hHse, I hough the 
.most interesting characters to 
render mid, one suspects, umhur are 
those who have forsaken the “ rural 
blankness" of the country for 'the 
“ urban flash ” of London. One 
reviewer has claimed that Bragg's 
Cumbria is as powerful as Hardy’s 
Wessex : even Bragg scents to be 
doubling that now. Tho descrip- 
tions of urban life are far keen or, 
Und. more plentiful. Every now and 
thou, having enjoyed writing about 
a marital tiff in London, the author 
seems suddenly to remember his 
base and to force 'his characters to 
board a train so that they can have 
a marital tiff in Cumbria. Towards 
the end oE the book, the one mem- 
ber of the young generation of the 
Talienrire family to have stayed in 
Thurston, Harry, a decent, honest 
man and -a. dull character who has 
so far been neglected, is suddenly 
allotted his own chapter, an account 
ot a local strike which, though neat 
m itself, bears lit tie relation to the 
rest of the story. 

Bragg has aimed to make King- 
dom Come more “ panoramic ", to 
quote the blurb, than his previous 
novels— sweeping fiom the fells 
to Madison Square Gardens, from 
stnp. Joints to quiet walks, frqni the 
public world to the painful working 
of complex private relation- 
ships . There are many major 
‘characters, or dqupks, each in. a 
different walk of life, each at a 
different level of discontenr. They 
might meet via h business deul, or 
back. . horns in Cumbria, but their 
individual ■ experiences encroach 


herself abroad, gone to museums, 
caught onto learning at its fringes 
and held on tight. This had token 
up her twenties”. In a couple of 
short paragraphs summarizing her 
character we learn that “ There had 
been one real affair and she had 
spoiled it by asking too much from 
ii. All the excuses were good ones : 
she was too young, she was extra- 
ordinarily nervous about comniiting 
herself, he was too young, he was 
unsure, he was not interested in 
music or books or paintings as she 
increasingly was." The one aspect 
°* t p 0 1 u B* a3 s life which evades this 
technique oE instant enlightenment 
—the unexplained death of an old 
sclioolfncnd — is mentioned only 
occasionally: what could have sug- 
gested the mystery of tilings is 
nervously maintained as a meagre 
gesture towards profundity. 

Mejvyn Bragg’s writing hits been 
described, by various critics is 
graceful", •'remarkable" and 
brilliant". But too ofren it 
fractures grain mar, or repeats 
itself sq as to contrive an air of 
earthiness: “The church itself, it 


** improvident, aiul peculiarly in- 
iquitous nicker, designed tn .support 
the mural and niontu! degenerates 
of our iiifidcni world But, missing 
Venus. Conk found Australia, and 
our iivu Australians, continually in 
transit . make delightful Veil uses, 
constantly discovered, repeatedly 
finding for themselves the delights 
of sexual transaction and congress. 

So, too, with words. Mansi, the 
ranter against congresses, denounces 
organized “ windbaggery ” : the in- 
effectual babble of travelling 
intellectuals, "mouths agape”. The 
novel keeps enacting the vulgar 
distorting of words —fingers, kew - 
pongs, moeu, coo dc grass. Words 
ciunihlc into sadly conventional 
bits. " Pm ed it, dored it. Simply 
dored it ”, people say after a party. 
Language dulls heavily into worii- 
out codes : into Professor Thrale’s 
dated idioms (” Lombard Street to 
a China orange ” ; “ all round China 
to get to Charing Gross”), Major 
Ingot's military hospital metaphors 
about making your bed and taking 
your medicine, the trite civil ser- 
vice pomposities of Christian and 
his kind. It keeps being demon- 
strated tlmt running the office, say. 


was bulled— -no disrespect whatso- 
ever to Jennio — but the church 
itself had never been so clean ” : 
and "You were never, he would 
say to Betty most sternly, especially 
when she was asking for help, 
you were never finished in a 
garden **. Another jarring habit is 
the incessant formulation of what 
might best be described as global 
inventories: 

• • • au d yet they all lived, they 
all found accommodation in and 
out of the government buildings 
und the factories, the flyovers 
and museums and airports, the 
banks and offices and sewers, 
the markets and schools and 
homes. In this metropolis, the 
impact of the most generalized 
and rhe most particular, the 
pin meat and the most perverse, 
the most bn ring and the most 
tinliating, the dullest a<nd the 
•- most stimulating, the lousiest, 
meanest, most squalid and 
nastiest, and Hie noblest, finest, 
most altruistic and best whs 
there _ to be felt ;ind seen and 
experienced every day. 


Phallocentricity 


By Richard Brown 

J. P. DONLEAYY ; 

Schultz 

SSfiJar, L “ ,,e - iMS - 


? s Om captions to nude photographs 
'd Rrnmn ,n men’s niUSnvines or till* nnniil.il- 


. T * " tiuuiuKi uuna 

in men s magazines Q ,. the popular 
press. Marriage is a trap and rc- 
si stance to the hero’s advances 

merely ^ a way of baiting that trap. 

Throughout the word “cunt” is 
used as an insult and Sigmund 
achu-ltz, whose nmne suggests one 
of those Americun Jewish slang 

words for the penis and recalls the 

— — nineteenth-century explosives inven- 
eaw t0r Eduard Schuhze, is an embodi- 


Past reviews of J. p. Donleavy l0r Schuftze, is an embodi- 

haye been almost unanimous in "J*" 1 oE Phallocentricity. With these 
Jetr nostalgia for JbU first novel, HEESSn* l ft«‘ and (notably 
The Ginger Man. This is not a homos a*ual) dislikes, Donleavy sets 
little iconic for the TLS reviewer U P>. under tha guise of liberality, 
°l f 963 “Expurgated . version !!!! !° 8 W^ ut| o n «hzed notion of sexual 
of that book found in it the same JflJ 1 B !{,?' w 5f c ^ laas 

faults that have subsequently beeii ,,ic W.IB«t the VictoneiL 
’ iu die later pnes. His ohjeo 


taw™ 

.■/km hni d * apparently a Kealines. If only screwS 


TI*e sexual fqntbsy also ■ directs 

SiCTSW of Wider social 
realities. If only screwing women 
md not result later in niv getting 
lucked in so many other disastrous 


donefidautfy ft - ^ iSTirSafiS 

Thaf is hot To' say .that ■ thero are 
not moments of fine writing ; ■ the 
grim character of . tester, n bitier 
dreamer and loser" op itio fringes of 
madia society l ,is hi turn funny and 
deeply depressing ; -..the silent. >nr- 
ttiertt dF Jnlin Tall entire, as he 
grows 'older and more cripplfcd, 
evoked lit kII irs 1 pain and. misery, 
i "Blit! behind mokt ‘of ' Bragg’s 
writing there is a grilling assump- 
tion iliut most .people, mast prob- 
lcim, arc explicable »n a lew fines- 
Each .new character: is. introduced 
.with a Quick, pithy physical descrip- 
tion,. followed ..by. In jotted Case- 


i tic j XZ-il.- * 7 *' W *X ; in — u . n , Rb u ( a seem ■ 10 arrive 

{JrKg«P; ,La tP Chdtterl&v JJj}h mtmind supplies of money, 

( ,rst English which they nrocecd (with the full 
“ | W er, »; Tropic *“R8Miion of the Victorian pun) to 
'? i 1 j 1 11 WM interest- |pend. Perhaps this is why Don- 
ing and productive f.6 explore a ,ea¥ ? 18 so interested ■ in a fantasy 

and vera ? on °f urbane English ariJ 
10 . pm tlcipafe it) the' i triumph of weracy of - which Lord Nectarine of 
IBS the cSKMi Walhtun Green and are the 

htJ^£ lty in , W^atore; that Imd represemarives in this novel! 

Sy’hiSSH.TitBLW"- P«w if. ! . . 


1 

nr composing a .listiauch. 
ii ighi -si anil, makes an 
ike ihe novel's entire ri 1 ; ' 
loves and deaths, rubbed 
.smooth hy habituation that cite 
even _ mere relic* of 
phrasnigs r We inusn’t 
Let i lungs get out of; Thi?.,, 1 
no useful. Cordelia do be") '! 
y^„ hrld io tlu *«“«« Bkei,; ;^ 

And yet Hunsi devotn hi ■ 
to living words, io palinSJjJl 
double crosucs. And this 

run of what it calls “ siu-k. \ 

griefs ’’ miinuges impresgifeft 
keep amniaicd its world nf k 
emptied word and the usual fkLi 
ease. Both Beautiful nu^ l ‘ 
gazelle ’’ : the novel’s rb’yihno 
widely drawn into Yeats’) • ‘V 
women, who were both bea D *l 
one was h. s wife”; “Two 
were silent, one seated, one iiniL 
ing , And Yeats’s empty old ii 1 
jective is topped up brimful 
Yeats s own kind of injected 
sonances. “ Yes the dr« s h betf 
£“1 . practised Cartledi* idii 

Caro, not hesitating to put is ik> 
word it misgave the young Piajy| 


Thus humdrum list-DMlditg w 
querudes as grand perception 

The central conflict of Kin|di 
Come ia between Douglas ud k 
wife, Mary, u couple still a In 
but aware of their incompatiUki 
Home of the dialogue is deadly its 
rate; much of die agony creep in 
the reader’s mind; but by tie rU 
of the book vhe same convertua 
seems to have been repealed in 
and time again, and an (spoil 
sympathy, or at least interM,h 
been sought far the spedHc jmfei 
sional problems of a televiam jk- | 
duccr, quite apart from wnrin 1 
such as this, exhibited after pqiq 
a restaurant bill: Thirty pouch' 

lie said ‘ was us much as my pud 
father earned in his first d 
employment — eighty two l»oi i 
week. . . . Now what sense iii« 
in nil tlint? Bewildennenf. fa'H 
nud finally' a lack of reilKKtu- 
Thut’s all. Isn’t it? ’ " In era®** 
ing his pHiiurama, Bragg hu 
bis readers a bit of everyihint kn 
the whole of nothing at all. 


of the last sentence in eedi chap!* 
whore prose is Sflt BS 
seem littie more than a gw* 3 ** 
The best • example of 
famous uiliLei uilve names w 
is Ludy Lulu Lullahybahy. 
u character she is 11 trio I J 0re o “?{ 
a pale reflection of Shaw's 
lotus (if cqiiuNv nHit«raU*e) Hesu* 
ifushabyo from IleartbTeek n9&- 
Tlia hero’s struggle W Jin ®*y a 
West End show, which pr^«“ 
(besides the sexual encounters) . 
plot of riie novel, is ull ®jL 
greeted with a precariow 
and he waits with anria^JjwL 
the reviews. Utese ’’ Sliuk . ^ 
one but two. One writiM V- 
imbecile. And the other by * ^ 
thought he was ivriting aMU[ - w. 
other show.” Through 
prising editing, Schult* 
making die hostile criticn" 
like praise. " ‘ " 

In this comic moment, 
the recognition is forced 
that Schultz, with. all hi* 
garlty and steroatypical new* 


wnli a quick, pithy physical chwerip- - — ana crjtiC*. ,s , . , v. to; uyiQ apostajy from-; the rules 
. tlon,. folb) wed by ; n jotted Case- To . feminists- tiU ore^iitotinii ' S'- ''WSPduon that- wd have 

- a “ d l»» explanation of util- sexuality: in. Schultz wUT^i Sj 0 d vSiSj? C , a Donleavy is also 


do certain ns to be* glib. Dot 
.Tullcntire’s piri friind, Hilda, 1 


<- i i | mm'- I. • ’ n ..i- 1 '* . ri '*..*■•* » i 


'* slowly . . . b^ilt h . life For herself. 
Gone la night-school and then token 
. U cajTOspou'dcnci: course, token 


Drasnness, is. meant tu v 

self-para die way for tbe.aut* ^ 
even for all authors, 

Donleavy does not ui><r D f 
immediately obvious f, for B' 
wright or mea tries! dUecttt ^ 
..artist figure: Schultz « VS 

ducer (indeed one o' % 

ifl-fatcd directors c° m f s °.‘ [ell iisui 
badly as an " Igborsnt tki 

fucker ”). It would fae , ^aliflk 
opposite of the. truth and w> 
perverse to i suggest ?'^ e 
Don here with Walter $ 

Marxist notion of The A . jrf 
Producer '* bul_St least J* g 
in Dorileavy^s f 4 w>ur thdt 

portrait as imKdsario qo u^rdJ 
thing . to deflate aesthete m , 
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KANT'S THEORY OF MORALS 
BRUCE AUNE 

Wfiit^n for the general reader and _ 
the student of moral philosophy, this 
book provides a clear and unified 
treatment of Kant's theory of morals. 
Bruce Aune takes into account all of 
Kant's principal writings on morality 
and presents them In a contemporary 
Idiom. Cloth, £9.20. Paper, £2,70 



WOMEN IN WESTERN POLITICAL 
THOUGHT 
SUSAN MOLLER OKIN 
"The patient recital of the obvious 
II logic with which the philosophers 
had to argue in order lo exclude 
women from political equality Is the 
heart of this excellent book. Given the 
generations of scholars who have 
Ignored the obvious, Okin's contri- 
bution is tantamount to the child 
declaring the emperor to be without 
clothes. Her language is calm, clear, 
simple and strong....Thls book is a 
contribution to the literature of social 
change"*— Washington Post Hook World 
£12.50 


THE SPECTRUM OF POLITICAL 

ENGAGEMENT 

Mouryer, Benda, Nizan, 

Brasilfcch, Sartre 

DAVI&LSCHALK ■ ' 

"...The most lucid, concise examination 
written on the subject of modern 
French {bought., .This ts the decisive 
book for anyone who wishes to under* 
stand tho modern French Intellectual 
attitude."— -Barbara Probst Solomon 
£7.60 


FAITH AND BELIEF 
WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 
To clarify the distinctions between faith 
and belief that have confused Western 
Christians in modern times, and to 
elucidate the philological and historical 
relations between them, Prof. Smith 
Innovatlvely compares the nature of 
faith and belief as conceived in the 
Buddhist, Islamic, Hindu, and-Christiart 
■.traditions. £10.40 


KANT AND THE PHILOSOPHY ' 

of 'history 
Y lRMlAHU YOVEL . 

Contending that history has a funda- 
mental place, in Kant's system of ideas, 
YoVel. shows the philosopher's necessity 
/for biit difficulties in maintaining thd 
’concept of a history of reason, and 
sttggesti a closer. rie between Kant and 
.. Heg^l than .is usually supposed; lllus, 

£10.20- ; r.. 
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TH E STRUCTURE OF MARX'S 
WORLD-VIEW 
JOHN McMURTRY 
"Within the voluminous and expanding 
Marx literature, McMu dry's effort to 
articulate the inner logic and cohesion 
Is, l believe, unprecedented."— Library 
Journal. Cloth, £B.5Q. Paper, £1.90 




/JUSTICE AND REVERSE W - . 
DISCRIMINATION 
ALAN H. GOLDMAN 
"His proposals for preferential treat- 
ment differ significantly from affjrmaUya 
action, programs now In vogue. The • 
book makes a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of an important social 
issiiq/'-^Roberf Hoffman, library 
Journal Clotii, £9. 20. Paper, £2.10 ; : 


KANT'S THEORY OF SCIENCE 

CORDON G. BRITTAN, JR. 

"In his lucid and well-arranged book; 
Cordon Brittan...makes out a strong 
case for thinking Kant's epistemology a 
match for that of anyone alive." 
•—Martin Halite, New Scientist £7,70 




■ PARABLESOP KIERKEGAARD 
EDITED BY THOMAS C. ODEN 
"Besides being a good introduction to 
Kierkegaard, this anthology contains 
Insights which Inevitably reward any 
reader«»One could hardly peruse this 

■ book without periodically stopping 
short as the landscape comes suddenly 
Into sharper focus."— Tho C/iristfan 
Century, lllus. £5.60 


HEGEL'S RETREAT FROM ELEUSlS 
Studies in Political Thought 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG KELLY 
Concentrating on Hegel's political 
.philosophy, Kelly pursues three lines 
of inquiry; the connection of philo- 
sophy, politics, and history within 
Hegel's system of thought} Hegel's 
relationship with his surrounding 
political culture and his rejection or 
aestheticism for politics; and Hegel * 
theory of the state. £9.2Q 


MORAL PRINCIPLES AND 
POLITICAL OBLIGATIONS 
A. JOHN SIMMONS 
"The clearest and most up-to-dato 
organization of the problem and Ita 
various possible solutions, and a quite 
original solution of its own. Every polit- 
ical theorist Will need this book. ..It is 
more 'Important- than 90% of Ihe works 
published in philosophy." 
felnberSt University of Arizona £9.20 
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ANCIENT GREECE 


In the uniform of the disarmed 


By John Bay icy 


UMl PAUL IN ; 

T'.ie Strange Museum 

51pp. Faber. £3.50. 

0 571 11511 X 


Fur poets In be seen hy omsi ilers 
its omsii tilling snitic .sun nf group, 
even Eliuudi ihe poets themselves 
may nut ill ink they do, can only 
be in mu lime :m unforlimnit* 
thing. It jeopardizes that wholly 
first-hand response ilmt v.e have 
come to associate with the success- 
ful mid authentic poet. It is no 
good nowadays Ihe poet telling us, 
ns members of un Kii/.ibeihan or 
Augustan sellout could do, ** is Jut r 
lift was ilimighr hut ne'er so n-eli 
expressed ”, Why this should be 
st> is a complex problem but one 
co ii sequence of it is “ confessional ” 
pom v: it is logical that, the poet 
can he nut hemic on the subject 
nf himself, even ihuligh it lakes 
a iiiiii|iidy good poei — a 1.0%%'cll 
or a Hurr y mini nr u Larkin — to 
h*j: "1 « pncni. cumpiciely himself, 
bhm. we can now see. was that in 
The Waste Lund. Ills “ grumble " 
was tiiifcjue. even though by being 
unique in tliur form it achieved 
a kind of universal recognition 
and became everyone else’s grumble 
too. 

Yeats, on the other hand, did 
begin by voicing the sentiments 
and living hi the atmosphere of 
a school. It took years of patience 
and cunning ta_ exile himself into 
his own kind of absolute individu- 
ality. The Celtic Twilight nf our 
i-ime has produced a group nf 
poets from the northern province 
of Ireland who are much aware, 
as poets, of a collective provenance, 
a heredity from which .there is no 
escape. Rightly, perhaps. Seamus 
Heaney and Turn Paulin, two quite 


dissimilar pneis nf very real dis- 
tijicLinii, would nor wish m c->lah- 
lisli'Or in cl>iim sin individuality 
outside the legacy they were horn 
into. They would want lu make 
poetry out nf that quarrel, out nf 
that purlieu I tii way nf being held 
hy the leg. Tlu-v would not wish 
to do what Yeats did in “ Ffi.slor 
1916”, to wait until [lie rising 
had become in poetry completely 
himself, completely his own reaction 
to it. The objects in their poetry, 
like the issues, remain hard and 
clear nnd common place, though 
seen with a very bright eye. 

This is perhaps tn make rather 
heavy weather of. the situation, 
which is the Iflsr thing that either 
Heaney or Paulin do. On the 
contrary their poems make light 
of the darkness out of which they 
come; they arc sardonic, even 
graceful. And yet in a curious 
way this l one, just because of its 
irony, its gentleness even, has 
something standardized ahout it. 
It is tile tone that our culture 
adopts as ir tries to extricate Itself 
from an inextricable situation. By 
avoiding the weight of expression — 
Out uf Ireland have we come. 

Great hatred, little room. 

Maimed us at the start. . . . 

— the destiuv of provenance settles 
nit a generic tone that, poetically 
speaking, is soon predictable. Toni 
Paulin is, I think, fully conscious 
of this, for, os he puts it of the 
two sides in “A Partial State”, 
the guidelines arc drawn in an 
unending inevitability. 

Never forget ttiHt 
Irony is the weapon 
Of the disarmed, that yours are 
blunter instruments, douniess. 

In "Surveillances” he writes of the 
kinds of watch kept in a town like 
Belfast, and concludes; 

’And if you would swop its functions 
For a culture of bungalows 
And light verse. 

You know this is one 
Of the places you belong in. 


And that its public uniform 
Has claimed your service. 

The comparative looseness has 
become part nf the tone, and its 
acceptance of a collective awareness, 
Puuliris feelings arc wholly sincere 
bill somehow nut his own, nor 
wmdd they even seem to wish to be 
his own. In many of the poems of 
The Strange Museum, much less so 
in his last collection, .4 State of 
Justice, one is struck both by how 
good they are mid yet ho-w neces- 
sarily approximate, falling in their 
last lines into something quite ex- 
pected, tike an articulate journalise 
sttyiiig the only possible thing at the 
end of his piece. To fall back on the 
obvious mav be an honourable 
course hut for a poet it is also a 
dangerous one. He has, If possible, 
tn wear his uniform with a differ- 
ence, ns Ungaretti said be wore the 
uniform nf Italy. Ir h significant rfi.ir 
sumc of the ’best poems in The 
Strange Museum, like " Traces ”, 
and “ Hidden Face ”, enter movingly 
and imaginatively into consciousness 
in India. Perhaps Paulin can do rhait 
through insight acquired in wearing 
his country’s "public uniform 
Something of the outcome of a 
song or street ballad, but trans- 
formed into civilized commentary, 
attends a number of these sort of 
Ulster poems — Heaney's too. The 
first two stanzas of "Surveillances ” 
urc admirable poetic reportage, 
word and meaning both singular 
Hnd taut ; the third closes its ranks 
and makes the kind of paint that 
goes with that formation. The pos- 
sibility of “light verse” (whatever 


that may mean In this context) Is 
banished alone with the sheltered 
fatuity oF surourbia, and however 
proper this conclusion it does not 
seem to go with the single truth of 
perception that lights the scene in 
the other stanzas. The same is true 
of the first poem in the book, " Be- 
fore History 1 ’, where the poet wakes 
early with the sense of suspension 
before the inevitable kind of events 
begin. 


I lie in a curtained morn. 

Tile city is nnwliei c then. 

Smile where, in a dunk miitclcuropa, 

I have gone lo ground in a hidden 

street. 

Bui that sense is succeeded by (he 
coniine lit ary, 

, . . Knowing that love is ns distant 
As the guarded capital, knowing 
That the tyranny of memories 
And factuul establishments 
Has stretched to its breiikiug. 

Part of the trouble niny be that 
Pmilin is now too easy nl together 
with his line mid stmiza forms. 
They lire merely a minimal noise 
to innke in the background, like 
the sound of n guitar. Compare 
the superb peculiarity of stanza 
mid nan-rhyme in Larkin’s poem 
"Homage to a Government”, about 
hringing ihe soldiers home. “ For 
luck of niuituy, and it is all right". 
Nor would it lie unfair to compare 
this kind of poem nf Paulin's with 
the best in Craig Ruble's recent 
collection, "Flying tn Belfast 
1977”, which gives an extraordinary 
sense of the terror of that town, 
its immovable geography and 
history, without resorting to overt 
comment of any kind but by 
subject ivizing the experience in 
terms of the solipsism of a descend- 
ing aircraft. 

Tom Paulin’s publisher provides 
a fatal accolade on the back of the 
volume by calling him "a pro- 
foundly serious poet That is just 
the trouble. It is probably not the 
publisher’s fault, still leas the 
poet's : they know that the public 
are impressed by the idea of pro- 
foundly serious poetry. But in the 
context of poetry the ward has no 
meaning whatsoever. One might as 
well talk of a profoundly serious 
surgeon, a profoundly serious 
anaesthetist. As a patient, one would 
prefer one who knew his job. Yeats 
was not being profoundly serious 
when he wrote " The best lack ell 
conviction, while the worst/Are full 
of passionate intensity”. In the 


Affections and apprehensions 


By Wendy Cope 

.DAVID WItIGHT ; " 

Metrical Observations * - 

4tpp. * Carcanet. £2.95. 

0 85635 30 9 4 

PATHIC DICKINSON .: 

Our Living John. 

32pp. Cbatto aud Windus. £3. 

0 7011 2470 9 

Poems from Rya 

•;25pp. Martello Bookshop, 26 High 
(.ft. Kve, East Sussex. £2.95 (by post, 

0 9506824 0 3 

“To Africa I belong and don’t 
belong” wrote David Wright iutro- 
docing his Collected Poems, To the 
Goils the Shades, four years ago. A 
‘.number of the poems in that book 
.arose from visits to the land where 
,ne was born and spent his first 
fourteen vears. Metrical Observa- 
tions, published on the poet’s six- 
tieth birthday, opens with three 
more. 

'. "Notes on _a Visit", the most 
interesting of these, jg set ‘ in 
Johannesburg in 1976, a Johannes- 
burg which seems unchanged on 
. the surface itnd where 
^Phjy the format) sIHmuoue "■ 
(Offered nxa revolver target" v' -V '* 
,,lit the sports- a q tfirtfirV wtndoVr 
Rem emu firs) June. In Soweto. 

In the shadow df Soweto, Wright 


focuses more directly on ihe polit- 
ical situation rhjn he has in the 
past. Tension builds through his 
description of the city at night, 
“ Electric as America ”, sod his 
encounter with a black poet, “his 
9 u 'alily,- gravitas i/Each of us thB 
wrong colour, /He for now, I In 
■ future , to the final section where 
a storm gathers and breaks. In less 
skilled hands it could have seemed 
a cliche, but Wright's language lifts 
it clear: 

A flicker-crackle of lightning 
Illumines a falling curtain. 

Rain spilling on Magaliesberg 
From the burst belly of a cloud. 

“ How fast the darkness falls ”, we 
Say. 

'* Thert’s no twilight in Africa.** ,, ' 
Short lines, rhyme and half- 
rhyme, enhance the poem’s taut, 
apprehensive atmosphere. At his 
best Wright is a master at finding 
the appropriate form for his sub- 
ject-matter. “Two Streams” flows 
through twenty-nine lines with ' no 
division' into stanzas and little end- 
stopping. The beautiful "Lament 
for MacDiarmid”, ,ln which strong 
feeline is contained by the seven 
syllable lines, is a pqem haunted 
by the sound of a pibroch keening 
nt MacDfar mid's funeral, unheard 
by both poets. This is not the first 
time that Wright, who has been 
deaf since the age of seven, has 
qiRUB, moving use of music he can- 

.Celebt^tioUi-- of ‘friend ship- hflVfi 
befcnia tec Hiring feature of'hir 
work .and there - are .morp affection- 
ate tributes In “ Zeiinoi- Revisited ” 


and " London Recollections ”, two 
series of poems looking back to the 
1940s. Wright’s pictures of the 
metropolis in wartima are particu- 
larly striking. In h fire raid, 
" Lightb earns quaver and stalk 
like7Legs of dividers walking an a 
map ”, After a flying bomb i ** Sud- 
denly for the trees, November ; /All 
their leaves blown off.” Wright is 
an expert story-teller: In "Bomb 
Story” he needs only nine lines to 
- tell - the tale of a Viennese refugee 
. killed in the blitz. Swift changes of 
mood engage the reader's emotions. 
His lively account of a day with his 
friend Nell Shand — 

Hailing a milk-float 
He inveigles Its driver. Next 
minute, Shmidat the reins, 
Jingle and bang up Balls Pond 
Road in the morning 
—gives way to the stark “I 
never saw him again. The army/ 
Swallowed him like the blackout.” 
.Wright is never sentimental or 
pretentious. He sometimes risks 
flatness, but the lapses in this col- 
lection are few. 

, One of David Wright’s earlier 
"Grasmere Sonnets” is about the 
.parting of Wordsworth and his 
brother John, who -was later 
drowned at sea. This is “ Our Liv- 
ing John” in ihe title-poem of 
Patriq Dickinson’s new collection. 
Here. Dickinson describes how. 


down-to-earth, this is a disappoint- 
ing collection. 

Poems from Rye brings together 
work from earlier collections with 
some new poems about the town 
where Dickinson has lived for 
more than thirty years. It includes 
the fine “Shells from Colomsay”. 
“ Find Out 'Moonshine ”, and 
“Rye” (also in Our Livihg John). 
In "Tourists of a Sort”, We Van- 
dals moke an appearance, “ poor 
flatulent boobs ” who slurp ice- 
cream, know nothing aho-ut Queen 
Anne, and keep asking the wny 
to Woolworths : unwelcome invaders 
from the cities and suburbs ki 
Dickinson’s " enclave and 1 sanctu- 
ary ", 


Quince 

Because you were barren, 
a male by a male tree, or 
one female by another, 

I had to cut you doieii, 
the city's complex sounds 
rising companionably behind. 

Near to earth its possible, 
the gardening manual said. 

A hard task, kneeling with 
the saw’s serrated blade 
to scythe thick grass atid 


06cftme v ;" clenched ip his raw V * . . , „• „ ' ' l . 

• ftrtof ’* at 1 - John’s death'. The best V. ■ £ f ird C ? Z M. atid called , 
lilies nv the poem sro a quotation . glanced upon a thorn, 
from the earlier poet’s ? Elegiac . A slug crawled along 


from the earlier poet’s ? Elegiac . 

I i * e su ^ ect ' hut «*ne 

of Dickinson's come close i. ... 
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.1 Dickinson Identifies 


my sweating hand, until 
the foot was sawn, and 
all i \ouf branching platform 

Swayed : but still held on. 

I had to put both arms 


u j.l 7.' 0UM luemmes i ouen arms 

» Welting . aropnd your lean waist 

j. M^h spirted. bztt - 
. JhO # ideiihf l^ation- 'seenii ,6iffajifi. tha rqui stump shoiie. . 

' ' 4 tipfrletree - 


- 

Sccund Coming in which f 

bdieve for .* I 
subject for ft poem, he haS = 
cnunc «iiie a truth Which K r . 
st nm ly recugn SomerhS if 1 
iiiiglit have been said, 1 

length and in measured gen^fj ! 
in .i I tines louder, but it hin£ ( 
tu ciimc out perfectly in ihXr ! 
ol « superb poem. : , 

J here is no doubt whatev«.ii 
Tnm Paulin does know his job. r 
the poems in this colleriCh* 

indeed begun t„ take ihenut 

sei m ||s| y mid with markedly 
luting effect. There i s nothing b! 
us good .is the excellent pom? 

.4 State of Justice, poems like *■ 
Alitrini , ** Newness ", “ v„r. 

Funerals ", " A Seaside Housed 
‘ Bradley the last Idealist”. w jfkV 
surrealist picture of the phita M t,! 
stu Iking cais at night with an a- 
gun ; 

An absolute guaranteed by tad 

-r-i. i- , ■ , and tripod.- j 

Then relishing those brief ft&j 

„ , , terror, j 

He would squeeze gently Into tier i 
green mlrrofi ! 
“In Antrim” by contrast, Isftf 
simplest, briefest and most moq 
kind of poem. 

Her son is sick Hnd she clears iii$. 

In twenty years, though he smile, 
He’s spoken 

Maybe ten different words lo to. 

The lough’s dying, the road'renija 
Near a derelict twenties bungaln 
I watch them from a distance— 
Mother, brother. 

Probably nothing is more nadfnj 
ing for a good poet than tub 
told by a critic tliat he is not si 
good as he has been. He . 
develop, even if it means tryuj * 
out ways of producing noa-pot [ 
as Wordsworth and Robert Lead t . 
did in their various ways, of | 
ing kinds of exploratory loosenea [ 
flexibility, solvent instabiliu ti ’ 
mav burden Into a new kind (I 
style. Paulin may be doing li 
own kind of manipulation of Ouh'i 
feeling that “the poetry doer « 
matter his own reconcilisiiR a 
what Ciiaries Tonilinsw, a Jh 
Art of Poetry , called " the 
which is not elegant” w 1 ' 
“nothing which is if it 1* wwi I 
that ” His goodness and uito 1 
gence. seem to be tentative to • 
direction as in “A Lyric Ahs- 
wards ”. And such a compmow j 
long poem as “The Other VoKt.j 
though it is not successful, \ 

Ire Is entirely aware of the pueswa j 

involved. (He- mediates the 
through Mandelstam: a P*Sj. 

mistnkc, for Mandelstam shwu. 
never be used to give a ready-w^ . . 
ntmosphere of terrorism j. 
aesthetic to a necessarily 
kind of poem.) But * 
remains thflt freo-floatlng or W® ^ 
seriousness is a risky buslnewi 

The doejes are bleeding now M - 
public build lugs. Their mottott 
emblems of failure, tell us.^ 

What the wrong gads ejtaWuW , 
no artny can ever save. • . 

TBie emidinsis of italics ' 

to help, nor do the P 1 |i2fa 
loaded images that ^PJr 
little “maritime pastoral - 

“Purity”. . I 

But in the brillient distance 
I see a crowded broppshij) . ; 
Moving down the blue loop, • , 

On a summer’s morning, / 

Its anal colours f 

Almost fresh in the. gun. ' , [ 

■ Those black boots. are ! 

There is only a piijk blue ■ 

Of identical features. [. 

“Almost fresh” [. 

irony wlpli . nothing « 

fibe ironic in poetryi J““ , gG ]dit^ 

and it ie. somehow 
fault (»s always) that A : 

.are identical and ^ n ' I JL B i an aail J ' J 
facility bas go-t into toe • i 

and Its intention.. • t'liirf) ■ 
These are pot die toj uds °^w •! 
that Yeats struck 00 0 p ^ ' 

truisms thatf detract from , 

v seriousness ’ 5°.? wrdtlJus ^ i 


The Spartans out of barracks 


By Paul Carti edge 

L. W FIT/.t , AK | » , Nr, , i : 

The Spartans 

iggnp. lliumcs and Hudson. £9.50. 
0 500 02096 5 . 

ERNLE BRADFORD : 

The Year of Thermopylae 
25Spp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0 333 2327 1 2 . 


The ancient Spartans are a sadly 
misunderstood people. 1 hew shades 
j re presumably resigned m hearing 
-laconic" used to characterize 
dourly brief utterance rather then 
succinct and witty repartee, but 
their pawance with .the releixtless 
commercial exploitation of Spar- 
un” as a brand-name must FuuiUy 
haw snapped when a leadhig 
KiibIMi confecrioner sd labeled an 
assortment of (hard-centre) choco- 
lates and yet shamelessly advened 
the bo* with a view, not of Sparta, 
but of Corinth. 

Both ihe' books under review are 
written by non-specialists for a 
wide audience ro promote a more 
correct understand of the Spar- 
tuns; but though their subject-nvat- 
ler overlaps, Uieir approaches 
diverge widely. L. F. Fitzharduige, 
formerly Reader In Australian His- 
tory at the Australian National 
University, has made an impressive 
contribution to the Ancient Peoples 
and Places series in its attractive 
new format. Ernie Bradford, small- 
boat sailor and self-styled dis- 
coverer of Ulysses, has a mission to 
saw " what is left of Western civili- 
ziiiion” and therefore urges us to 
emulate the Spartans* brave 
response to the Persian invasion of 
Greece in. 480-79 uc (“Without 
courage, Man is nothing 
Misunderstanding of the Spar- 
tans goes bock at least to the fifth 
century bc, since when their 
society hag been transmitted on the 
European cultural tradition via a 


seric/ of distuning mimics. One 
aspect of this uiiragi 1 simrliute 
seemed to reflect nuliirc more 
faiihfully ilutii Lite rest: the pic- 
ture- of Spartu us unchangingly aus- 
tere, barrack-like nnd lio.siilc to the 
arts. But discoveries at' the past 
hundred years, first in tlit* sands of 
Egypt aiid then at Sparta itself, 
have shown tliul this image, too, is 
an illusion. 

One of the first scholars to per- 
ceive the discrepancy between dis- 
torted traditibn mid ancient reality 
was J. P. Mahnffy, whose life has 
been admirably written by W. B. 
Stanford and R. B. McDowell. But 
it was the excavations in Sparta 
during the first aud third decades 
of this century hy the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens 
that really caught the scholarly 
world by the ears. These excava- 
tions were remarkable in several 
ways. They were conducted by 


some of the lending Hellenists of 
the day, men like U. M. Dawkins 
and A. J. B. Wave. They turned up, 
especially at the sanctuary of 
Orthia, a pjerhoni nf Archaic 
objects, some very workaday but 
others of s quality to merit publi- 
cation in the Burlington Magazine. 
Finally, and from the historical 
standpoint most important of all, 
the Orthia dig was the first to 
apply the principles nf stratigra- 
phy systematically to a classical 
Greek site. 

As is the way with pioneers, 
Dewkins and his colleagues quickly 
attracted both excessive adulation 
and less than generous disparage- 
ment. But in the Annual of the 
British School for 1963 John Board- 
man reviewed the Ortliiu stratigra- 
phy and demonstrated the essential 
correctness of the excavators' con- 
clusions. There have naturally been 
many subsequent studies of Spar- 
tan or— to use the normal regional 
nomenclature— Laconian artifacts ; 
but without the pioneers Mr Fiiz- 
liardinge’s task would have been 
not just impossible but inconceiv- 
abte. 

That task is tn summarize with 
the minimum nf fuss and specula- 


tion what we can reasonably assert 
about Spartan culture, especially 
material culture, from the Durian 
settlement to the fifth century hl\ 
After briefly setting ihe geographi- 
cal scene Fitzliardinge briskly and 
enjoyahly discusses ilie pottery, 
terracottas, ivory and bone-carv- 
ings, stone sculpture, bronzes, and 
miscellaneous objects— all profu- 
sely illustrated with photographs 
and some original line-drawings by 
Christine Grishin. 

There are Inevitably slips (for 
instance, the temple of the local 
deity Orthia, who was assimilated 
to the pan-Hellenic Artemis, was 
not the most important in Sparta ; 
that honour belonged io Athena, 
Giitirdiiui of the City, later also 
named Athena of the Brazen House 
for her temple’s wull-decorutinii). 
Still, this archaeological suction of 
the book, apart from its purely 
visual interest, may perhaps 
enlighten- those ancient historians 
who consider material evidence 
both puzzling and peripheral. 

The next three chapters traverse 
more fumiliar ground, ihe literary 
evidence from Tyrtaeits in the 
seventh century bc to Pausmiias in 
the second ad. Here too the treat- 
ment is confident and, in the main, 
convincing. To take just two exam- 
ples, the charming lyric poetry 
composed by Aleman towards GOO 
is well set into its archaeological 


context of lively figured pottery, 
urhirh wn< heine ever more widely 


which was being ever more widely 
distributed, and an abundance of 
ivory and bronze personal orna- 
ments. On the other hand, Fitz- 
hardinge may exaggerate the 
extent to which Herodotus saw and 
represented the Spartans as normal 
Greeks. For Sparta is the only 
Greek state to be dealt with in 
Herodotus' ethnographic manner, 
when he describes the customary 
honours paid to the kings and 
remarks of one that it is common 
to practically all “ barbarians' . 

A final chapter of conclusions 
returns to the paradox noted at the 
outset: “ on the one hand the rude, 
austere and marrow barrack 
depicted in the written sources ; on 


rlie other the normal, creative and “ 
pleasure-loving society suggcsic-d bv 
lIiv new finds”. The resolution lie j 1 
finds in the growing ascendancy, 
from the early seventh century oil, 
nt values associated with tiie Imp- 
litC' at the expense of those held ^ 
by the politically anil militarily dis- 
placed aristocrats. This change in 
the dominant value-system was fos- 
iprea by the circumstance that in ‘ 
Sparta, uniquely, all full citizens 
were hopliteB, and it wus rendered 1 
final by the battle of Thermopylae * 
in 480. Thereafter aristocratic lux- 
ury was no longer nr a premium, 
anil the Laconian craftsmen were 
unable to respond tn the new. 
more cosmopolitan iconogrupliic 
vocabulary disseminated principally 
from Athens. 

This interpretation is comple- 
mented and qualified by Claude 
Rolley’s important article on the 
problem of Laconian art in Ktenm 
for 1977, which appeared too late 
for Fitzliardinge to do more than 
mention it. Rolley swiftly surveys 
die development of Laconian art- 
forms since the eighth century and 
stresses their extreme originality in 
the sixth, with special reference to 
the figured pottery end bronze 
figurines and vessels. These burst 
into our ken early on in die cen- 
tury, attain a wide distribution in 
the decades around 550 and„ then 
just as suddenly disappear, the pot- 
tery by 510, the bronzes by 490. 
Their originality Rolley attributes 
to the cultural situation of the 
artists, a close-knit group turned in 
on themselves, homogeneous in 
beliefs, tastes and habits, and more 
wedded to local traditions than 
their counterparts in other states. 
The disappearance of such high- 
quality export wares lie associates 
1 with the notorious Spartan cxpul- 
’ sinus of foreigners. 

\ There' is truth in both these in- 
: terpretations, though 1 remain nn- 

1 convinced by the shared assump- 
tion that ail Laconian craftsmen 
» were drawn exclusively from the 
e ranks of the perioifcof (free but 
disfranchized subjects living within 
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Spartuii “ sixtli-cen tiny revolution”. 

By the time Herodotus visited 
Spnn.i amuml 450 he found a cum- 
in unity racked by fear of the Helot 
enemy within and riven with sucinl 
ten.siuii arising from the widening 
gu;i between rich and poor citizen'*. 

In u society where uniformity of 
outlook and aspiration among the 
ruling elite was nil, conspicuous 
consumption by the rich had tn lie 
confined to religious and ostensibly 
patriotic occasions, the funerals nf 
king' and the chariot-races m local 
and piui-Helleuic festivals. In this 
new, remodelled Sparta private 
pan onuge of the visual arts was at 
n discount, and the Spartan rich, ax 
Thucydides put it, set an example 
for Greece in leading a life that 
wa* as much as possible like thqi 
of the ordinary people. 

Public patronage was another mut- 
ter, and the fine statue uf a war- 
rior in Parian marble that adorns 
the jacket of The Spartans wus 
commissioned in the first quarter 
of the fifth century, about the time 
the Persian Stoa was built to 
commemorate the great victories 
of 480-79. Prom the coincidence 
uf date and his heroic aspect 
the warrior was soon dubbed 
•‘Leonidas’’ — an identification the 
civic authorities uf sleepy modern 
Sparta are for from anxious to dis- 
pute. In fact, though, “ Leonidas ’ 
was probably originnlly part of a 
pedimehtal group carved in the 
480s. None the less, his magnificent 
physique and strong, bearded face 
peifectly embody the resolute 
courage Mr Bradford would have 
us ndniirc and imitate. 

His title is slightly misleading, 
since he devotes considerable space 
i in the background to Xerxes* inva- 
sion and describes in some dctml 
i not just 480, the year of Thermopy- 
lae (and Artcmisium and Saltunis), 
- but also, the conclusive campaigns 

* of the year 479. But The Y ear nf 

* Thermopylae is not intended to be 
a scholarly or academic book. Nor 

i. is it simply u rattling good iru- 
1- vellcr's tale. It jostles for a space 


The sporadic states 


rhe borders of the Spartan state). 
And I would myself link the artis- 
tic transformation more closely to 
wliat Moses Finley has called the 


in the crowded publishing mm’ket- 
place sonic where, between these 
extremes — 'containing too < many 
errors, questionable assertions and 
over-simplifications for the serious 
student but much that is stimulat- 
ing and (homilies about the decline 
of the West apart) enlightening for 
rlie chimerical general reader. 


By George Huxley . 

EllZAMiTII M. CRA11C : 

The Dorian Aegean 
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Scattered across the southern 
Aegean— between Crete and Carla 
and to the south of the Cyclodqs— 
ar ?, fV" 161,008 islands ; they . are 
»Hed by Strabo the geographer the 
bpfcradts. In Greek antiquity most 
were Inhabited by speakers of the 
uoric , dialect, and soma were said 
to have been colonized from Laconia 
jna the Argolid. Several are smafl i 
«>r example, Sikinos, which was 
^Mealed [° be Doric as recently as 

1 i t discovery of an grdbaic 

e P'toph- • .One. was powerful and 
nch—Hhodes. These insular states 
aiffored widely.. in their: cults pnd 
Buntimstrative arrangements, -and 
>»e .local histories of most, qt .them 
Br *. tt be$t, obscure, •. ...| 

,.J° 'impose cohereiicfe lipofl 'is'iiSh 
auparate fivlderice can have been ftp 
®as.v task, biit Elizabeth Cralk bbs 
"rganizejj her topics competently, 
Eli? P%ty of spade to 


parties . ^ houses' j-apmb ; ‘lovely 

ihltigs. me- the ? Acadian doMfiatJsyj * 

ply mp) a, . where .The r 


We i-iji --V; . .J 


Wioae Mims ui »«r- , M |.- 

Hghtehed special f op 2, r ^SiliiB 

Sundays, trim sav 

la r most weekfc, ^ 

f ‘ Th«. Other.. \VoW\ 

tatqsj on . ^ e&t ' °?^hout 

itvritesifipnd 

“ What tlped a Pj >^ M 
the pure circle of ,rs ^"' j.po««{ 
is not .true either, tor 
jnbi.n.Uith It # 

l^h9s^. 4 Who DMW.-.7*. : f . r • 

.dpiftg,Wk.i*-( j - .. i i •, 


Lu- .“y .« her work. Much ot 
L** rc * E is offered. iq the economic 
tostovlau* in the chapter ■ ’ bn 
J the' significance .of 
-and TaJchlnes' ih Rhodian 
„Wj sfor y is explained ; the influ- 
shkii : Rising of . poetry and 

FhUitas the Coian to 
“pprftcla^d j and . the chapter on 
. and natural science in- 

:{“d G i,AMetgl- Study jn the profea- 

: ph^ici^u^ 11 ® ■ t ^' a Hippocratic 

j , Jit the* Groekless reader wants to 
: ;.:Ey M ^V H ^appenf | d 'irfMO- two 
, 'tvete.u’-iaU'dduced 0 to 

■ . Astyp^atarMri 

f . JfollHitmJ'H^caii also jearn 

•: ' SSj, burdiased' from- the 
I .if in - Poem 6 of. HerocTas. 

i kWMbfid-abodit' b 1 reconstruction 

^no .Rhodiait 'frarislated'diito 


English in the shape of rhe original i 
figured poem. J 

From such diverse learning I I 
choose a few matters for notice. The j 
difficulty in dating the eruption 
of Late Minoan Thera is recognized ; ] 

since cores from the sea-bed suggest ■ 
that teplira was carried in an east- 
south-easterly direction, renewed 
study of the stratigraphy at Tnonda ; 
in Rhodes may well help to show 
whether the paroxysm happened in 
the Loto Minoan IB phase, as late 
as 1470 bc. Because to be a Dorian- 
was first and foremost to be a 
speaker of tlic Doric .diulect, there 
is difficulty in the notion that tlie 
Islands of the south-eastern Aegean 
“had a Dorian (though perhaps not 
a Doric-speaking) population at the. 
time of the Trojan War ". The poets 
Peisandros of Kameiros in Rhodes- 
and Fanyassis of Hullkurnassos can- 
not have been “ seventh-century con- 
temporaries ”, since the Inner lived 
close in time to his kinsman Herodo- 
tus, ihe fifth-century historian. 

We need to know who, in Mrs 
Craik’s opinion, in die hexameters 
translated from die Apollo of SimJas 
is Clslhitag "to have visited the; 
V dds»h:’i ; .;: HypfirboredM-—Apol|os 

‘friend Xleinls the Babylonian is a 

S ossible. speaker. The interest ot 
pollpnlus Rhodius in foundation- 
myths is recognised : so rhe epony- 
mous Sikinos, son of the Leinuinn 
Thoas. lii Argopautika I deserved 
' a mention, ft is misleading to say 
concerning water-supply * there is a 
great silence in the literature , in 
Politics 1330b4-17 AristoUe takes 
tihfc matter seriously. The assertion 
that Ptolemy used the star-catalogue 
of Hipparchus ".extensively « 
almost, certainly mistakBh, because 
i only la a few fnstancos could there 
. have Been a schematic transEornia- 
. tlon of the stdliar positions given by 
. Hipparchus. There is no reason to. 

: doubt that Ptolemy’s. star-catalogue 

was based on his own observations. 
Babylonian connections. oI-unw 
1 astronomy , ore- mentioned, and 

J Gehiinus is , discussed ; therefore a 
J place .could have been fopud for 
j tbe-Uiiear zlgzag-hincnon of Baby- 
l Ionian type given in, Geminus 
i ; :accoynr of luliar motion r 

( . into - listing planfiUiry par ^nigwrs 
0 »aiiibe* Mv» Ctaik,iSf*udob*iOtsrest*(l 


in scientific activity in Rhodes. 
In the chapter on administra- 
tion a discussion of the local 
divisions (Jrtoinni ' and pnmii) at 
Kameiros could have formed part 
of a wider treatment of social 
structures and land-tenure. The 
crab who appears with Herakles on 
Coan coins may well be the creature 
sent by Hera to atwek him during 
the labour at Lcrna, because on 
Roman imperial coins of Cos the 
crab is sot beside the hero’s foot. 
It is worthy of remark that the 
exclusion of slaves from Conn sacri- 
ficial festivities in honour of Hera 
was reported by an epichoric 
authority, Maknreus. The papyrus 
fragments of the Mernpis — pub- 
lished lu the volumes honouring 
H. C. Youtie — deserved attention ; 

. this hitherto unattested epic poem * 
described the attack of Herakles on 
Cos and the stalwart defence of the 
Island 1 by a local hero, Asteros. ■ 

The foregoing comments are, like 
the book’s insular subject-mo tier, 
sporadic ; they are intended to show 
how well-stocked the work is. There 
is a helpful appendix listing cult- 
titlesj and the bibliography is large, 

■ though of . necessity selective (the 

fine article on some nnfiqumes of 
Sikinos in the American Journal 
of Ar chne logy Volume 73 merited 
inclusion). A regional study such 


as this needs firm geographical sup- 

? Di‘t ; but the ouly map ^ calls the 
rbpoatia the Euxme, and on page 
116, Pfirlnthos is said to be to tue 
north df the Brjaek Sea. Nor are 
Nikata ' aud Assos on or near tho 
Black Sea (page 140). Tho delights 
of the country walk in Theocritus, 
Idyll VII would not .have been 
diminished by the . inclusion of a 
mftn of Cos: then the reader, who 
has been told that, the poem con- 
tains authentic topographical detail, 
could have found whene Boutina the 
fountain 1 flowed from its black 
rock “' as Philitas , described U-ror 
; a t least where the spring now called 

Vour ipa comes forth., . , 

A mop of Rhodes would, have re- 
minded Mrs. Craik of Vroulifl a 
ulacb of interest to students of the | 
nearly 'Greek poll's > Let us .hope., 
therefore thfilt the publishers, and 
the editor, of the series Slates aijd 
l Citi08 of ■ Anctonti .Greece ' Mil >jbe 
i: fti6re gener’diis^witp htapS £1*8 plan^ 

• ' > •* ' '• • - V ' 
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The spirituality of movement 
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By Gabriele Annan 
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miidd e: but never the madcap dii otitilagy itie romantic age— 
Russian cookie of her iiojiukir (>itel?c, Sulphide— n,ecedu^ B rh« 


detennined, impetuous, inquiriue, 
thoughtful, and xonietinies in a 
1 middle : hut never the madcap 

Russian cookie of her |io)Mikir 


image. She worked from 1 uned eon- cl.issicol— Sie«>! Luke, La finnnd^rel 
vet snt jo ns with Gennady Smokov I he differenee hpMvnnn n 


who smuids stinuiluiiiig us well hs 
xympsithctic mid gat her m develop 
hlea 3 that he himself hud not sus- 
pected:'* I was amazed ", lie says 
in his. introduction : “ behind the 
apparent spuntanoity l fmmd .1 true 
artist^ lahorniiuy with a rich choice 


lhe difference between a romantic 
and a classical hullerinu is almost 
ns grear ns hetivuen a soprano and 
a coiiliulio, and they are differently 
ti ained. Makarova was classed as 
romantic, and Giselle became her 
Favourite and must typical role. It 
came nuiii rally to her, whereas 


*'/ lt,sl: ai,d Jaw from which Odette /Oil i I* did inn Tile romaiS 

she would, nr each perform *nce ( ballet has simpler steps : ii ,vn Sires 
uoiitu newconihiiiniioiw, pi'oinpietl loss precision ■■ i..L ' 1 Li™ 
by her inspirations . She. is unique inachevAa: 3 — a lovely phnueS 
! n jw,nU b, ¥t t i , c o n «v the physicai fluidity, nWo elwaSoS^ nnd 4 ^ 
difficulty of holier, nf how and why free-floating torse Exact] v w i,n? 
a sten cmi «pi.ih iniimcnhln *« . - rjW,Ll 'V wiiue 





~ "'*"■ -H*— hr*. monicnl. *-*. R HS 3 S £ . r^cio,,, ’^X.hta. . .bju. 

By far her most uxciiine Sv ho appears as a curiously stole or rather, us the slogan hud n<hjch j iad | Kcn wrmig from their “repressive institutions in the 

cticmiiilcr was With Boianchint SS figure and the passions he it, Be renhsuc, deninnd the int- neo .StaUiiist rulers. Their problem West tt was die Soviet tanks thuu- 

Iliere arc several pages t.f a dSS ■ Sod look like the last romantic possible I ; change/ la vie, the was w , nove beyond communism, de ring through the streets of Pra- 

a jT>ued Atiseiiwntlcrsetsun* kU ! nrotest of a generation on the road will to change life .was there, and capitalism. For them the oppo- gue on the morning of Aueust 21 . 
his work, which sunt Sh S ! PSn5tica*ion. Whet ever hap- had even taken priority over the |d ^ o£ Western ltt dica]s to In comparison with this brute rea- 

evaluation: "" th \ ‘ e ned to leftism, to the “Extra- will to change the world. alienated consumption and the lity, wW I had seen 10 Parts 

For me, Balanchine is „ mk . Parliamentary Opposition”, to tliat whnt seeme d attr«ct4ve about affluent society sounded hollow seemed f SVJS 

because lie uimic in the Lffi " revolutionary student protest which t])e &auC histe$ was their advocacy and trite. The people had expert- Czechs seemed .too ' W 

century has created - 1 u,ualit to create a tuoitln rasa for ( ? creativity of a play- enced twenty years of socialized to compiehend what had happened, 

style and ;t choreograpldc S ? mankind by get4ii»B fid not ottly of ;.j ented c i v .iiu a rinu in place of the means of production and what did There was something PJ rh ®* 

the richness and iSventiveS j f capitalism but also of the trxidt- materialist order with they have to show for it? More about the way Uicy tnrf 1 to per 

which never fail to nsiffi rf ' liwS left-wing parties? What was d COItl p artm eutalizatioii and exploitation, not less, and a pu.nlul 8 u f de e l ^ v f wer'i foya f com- 
, I never cease to bo enchant I the meaning of that yeat of the h : erarc i, ical relationships. For the decline in living standards. 5ol . d ‘,^i n?!. 


exaggerations^ . about MarcilJsC hat j theorized. The roman* 


alienated consumption 


the lity, 


passive institutions in tne t j c pi iuse of radical militancy was 
st it tvas tlie Soviet tanks ihuu- n(m over| , 0 be supplanuid by the 
ing through the streets of Pra- pro p agan da of the deed and the 
1 on the morning of August 21. bombs of the terrorists. As for the 
comparison with this brute rea- ge , iei: a t ion who came of .age ill the 
, wnat I had seen 10 Fans 1970 ^ one suspects that the rhe* 


I never cease to bo eiiclny 
hy Balanchine's taste and hr 
that choreographic musicalhv. ' 
he is 1 ho only person . . . 
nas gone beyond Petipa. Bab 
chine used the old priacipk J 
classical ballet — *' beauty In ib 
geometry of movenient and ih 
geometry c»f beauty” with ces 
temporary perception. He brougb j 
classic nl ballet to America and , 
created an audience for it there. { 
More, he created his own IuIIh i 
culture and it became part tl I 
American culture, f 

But in spite of all this, he is ntl j 
tho choreogruiihur who suits hn: : 
his work is roo cerebral, too ! 
abstract, there is loo little scope > 
for personnl expression, the ittli- i 
iiiquo required is too mechanical f 
and (Liscoiuiucied for a dancer • 
trained for '* CHiitilciiu ” dandflt 
And finullv her intellectual (ussit 
with what lie stands for eitublu 
her to define what she stands for: 

I persona Hy cannot accept iWt 
escape iiuu “pure beauiy'.... 
Tho imperfections nf real We. 
its conflicts, human dramas. ml 
emotions still move me, and » 
want to tell about them in im 
language of the dance. . . ■■ 1 “ ■ 
my hierarchy of art, emotional - 
values arc placad itincli bighet { 
than abstract or formal one*. { 


<he meanrng ot tiiat yeai« 1 h i ei . arc i,i CB ] relutionships. For 
Wudnstes when t-he mautle 01 as oppose d to the 1 

“global revolution _ passed across ... 1 — 1 


niunisis. “ Socialism Yes. _ Occu- 
Nor suiprislngly, when Rudl pa tion No 1 ’’ they chanted in the 
Litschke came to Prague and Jec- streets, while the Russians bran- 


1*11111 XU WIIIC, PO /WI, 

seed-plot of the future? 


«ru«u.^ b - - ------ dee pen “socialist democracy , they liquidate the nests 

humanity from he ■PJJJ *®) 1 - wel *e unimpressed. In Prague nil volution and prevei; 

■octew > was to b tie poetry of talk of “smashing the system” and capitalism” It , 

the A .„ !«.£ “survival oE taking one’s desires for reality, obvious that mere 1 

consumption, to JJ wrapped up in fashionable modes meats were no ans 

,5 e .Welfare State, of Marxism, sounded like Mmi . w 


detuned to restage the revolution- be the pocuy of 

'sjsts as™ rp a i^ 


la plage sous les pm 6* ! nihilistic 

Yet somehow the serious criti- were not 
que that tlie movement represented tiona by 
was burled under a mythology name of 
which confused “ red bases ” at the Vietnam. 


MS" aelf-indulgence. id ”°“ L*,' TTfiSr. IS* SoS« 

warn not interested lit any revolu- r 


tllCy trica to per- recoid . 

;, fresh-faced Soviet Rending the Parisian '* new rhiln- 
ey were loyal com- sop b ers ", those children of May 
lalism Yes. _ uccu- forced to abandon their socia- 

lly chanted m tl» ]ist fa i t i, j n Uie cold light of Gulag, 
the Russians bt an- jt . g dL ^ lcult; t0 re sist the conclu- 

cop'es of J®’ sion that the gauchiste interlude of 
they had come to ^ igGOs , vas 1I0 more t i, an a coil- 

liquidate the nests of count er-re- f used alld bizarre dream. Awak- 

volution and prevent a return to ened f rom their “dogmatic 
capitalism”. It was paltituHy a | uin b e r« by the revelations of 

obvious that mere ideological argu- golzlienitsyiT, tliey have swung 

meats were no answer to tanks. away j„ disgust front the self- 
Nearly twelve years later, order deceptions of their youth and the 
^ PraBue and Soviet virtual hegemony which Marxism 


Thera ware two oolaritios Jn my Yet somehow the serious criti- were not interested in any revolu- L . has ce lehratod a new has exercised over post-war French 

experience of 19G8— the heady exci- que that the movement ^presented tions by — whether in the „ j LQ , y .. j n die mountains of culture. For the first time they 

Sat of the Mav events in Paris was burled under a mythology name of the Western proletariat, of viaoty The erosion of Ameri- have turned to voices of dissent 

STSt 1 *L»Sd sfiwr of Se AS™t which confused “red bases” at tSe Vietnam Mao Tse-tung. Che Gue- which a generation from the East lolMrn abjjt be 

siwsts smssas 1 ™. tjswatarw? 

sS!*mSi sue SJCSS aa feae#*, S 


aVTc ) fi“? VlL S f 1883-1 976 J , from wanfT tiff nbS” fift! | 

Mfc-jisjfSS " ll0,e11 rorii ^dr ~ szssntts;. : I 

elusive to put into wards”. Their , 8 wnoie, poetics vohies arc placed itiucli higher { 

method is' fluid like' her dancing: . 1 than abstract or formal ones. | 

ideas form as they go oiniiR. They T^l ! 

1 nesereening orocess [ 

nth, Leningrad versus Moscow, Jr ■ i 

heart versus bend, body versus soul. 

7 hdro is tension and excitement all 1 ' - we have been in roulising what «en- this noiiw « tij, I 

tho time. ■ Bv Mirhftol Mocati . cyclopaedia ” really meant I Fancy ioSmems "^' wr d Ruud’s own nn on try- di rectors such a* Diet f 

“A Vhiu Af u-.- it ■■■ . . ^ lYlICnaei MRS Oil using the word for so many con- underpin nod' ii« L ‘J i‘ 31 ! uac hcnse Lester, Snm Fuller, Polonsky, Dm * 

A child of the _ intelligentsia ”, furies in a sense foistert ■IwSS l »? n e by itilc cHve Wblio- Siegei, mid Gcnrite Stevens. Bui ? 

miKeu° of hnnit 'Jf" ,h A "S * 11 ? 7 T ■ = : when It was coined I graphv k vsleciiw Ti ti Lh “ *en again, die teller films of j 

initfeu of ballet because the day ntP[riun Bntm injl - « . . ^ selective i to the point of men aro nriL assured of a mention. } 

8 ha wdked . past ilie Kirov School R,ctrA tlD ROUD {Editor) : ls a truism, of course, that die- • ,,ot occurnng at all, ■ Instead, these n?,,,, 1 j , , . ■. u rt . rt n,* r 

” 0 PP* ne d , , I ° he a notice up Cinema 1 A Critical Dictionni'v . tionarlos and oucyrlopnedlas exhibit coll l n bm ons by thy editor Involve 1 a ^ sn 1 doclnninte nWUl 1 

saying that applications for entry Two v«ltim« 11 wV , b,as of vaHoui sorts. This does no ft deal of shnplc-ininded critical “*P®T«nce of directors. IJ« »« 

were baing accepted. She was, thir- Seckor and P r «vent them from also beluarepoai* Roi .'d thinks, u parti- ft. “vei-tholo** b i;aked atovejj 

teed, three or four years older that! WnrbKr 8 - £25 the set. tones of reliable fact HaTUwell's cular film j s the “best" bv tovol of nn empirical geiia^lg 8 * 

thd normal age: but at. the begin- 0 43G 4283ii X hook proves the point. It is wildlv suc h*«nd-siic1i j director. us H* *0 ainiiw nf somcrluiig nw * 

ning of Uie 1950s a special class for ■ -- opm onnted but also— quite Jitdenec. °FpOsed . to his contributor who , 111 lvi * inlrwducliop, and 

propt sing teenagers hud been set dently— <m extremely servideablh . * ,nk * “among ids worst ", or Q 5 e *y made the. organizing prmJP'* 

up: the school tvaa depleted because If you buy a two-volume work run- ' v , (Terence. Cjqema : -A Criti. vic *f vewR - T 1 ‘t: reuder is not likely of f V° tD * z «*4cb follows. Hi ' « ‘"J 


SVa n nd r Seedy 8 a^S„t,I Pmrograd or with an older Irodi- in Prague MSTfcS “ffl ^ 

S2«£K:«S SsfeS.fts s:^rv*s l 

S?- Snory Bastilles and it began to apontaneiw and Jt the real gulf Th« «to- the postmortem on . “ barbarism 

?a dT die MaTIvo.Vts supifl frtllhize its own slogans. It was behveeo Bast- and Wert, ^ Educawd ^dent mtwMiient with a Jtumui face ” is bang cm- 

dally at least was their festive carried away by its very success nr undw die Stalinist - ten ^T' iL [?_„ aut 0 f steain {u the 1970s, dis- rled out in Paris. Jt remains to be 

chaicter. WhenTirived in Paris achieving iat mass mobilization CKee&s foicw the dark faee^^aotta- appe ^ lng ^^out trace (unless it seen wltehher the 

Ivirll filar nnunl.. *A aYi:^ „ ir . w». «*- 


here. lhe tJieories Parian is dis- 

i missing offer an uldnuite .deter- 

r\ llClirnPrQ mlosm Of aorial classes in terms’ 

U-O U-X Uvl C3 .of the productive process or the 

. , , i<.r-!tvifij>e seek to maximize rewards women. How much benefit they division of labour: but * mode of 

futations of the theory s own pro mi- access to resources receive will vary- In South Africa, collective action” offers no auch 

ses. Its harping on hegemony, ideo- ^ , ^.toortunftlos to " limited circle for exnmple, the white working determinism, being merely a des- 
logical state apparatuses and false and appot^ma to a^ inaill cla3S r see Was more privilege from c ,-i p tive categorization. 

wdm of** closure: '■exclusionary jt? Thus ouJhnked. 


with that promise of fraternlti out on strike and temporarily para- 

Excluders and usurpers 


nJlr • — V ' —-'“J 'Blaus iuui. — , ■ . II. ■■ 

T Tidrp is teiisinn and excitement all r ' 

^°w.'. .. By Michael Mason 

A child of the liitulliqciKsia ”, 

Makarova drifted into the alien ~7^~ • - 

milieu of hallet' because the dav '* 

she walked, past the Kirov School R *CtfAtlD ROUD {Editor) : 


; — mi. li.c uceiii* 

nlng of Uie 1950s a special class for 
prontjsing teenagers had been set 


By Michael Mann 


FRANK PARKIN : 

Marxism and Clfass Theory 
A Bourgeois Critique 
229pp. Tavistock. £ 6 . 95 . 

0 m 76790 5 

“Contemporary Marxism ”, begins 
Frank Parkin, 

js exclusively academic. Diligent 
bands of scholars are now c*mb- 


crlticiapis is that professorial Marx- share oE resources. Relations of labour or P™ du f^® £®S!! 


itrggictory 


fn „ Weberian. Its strengths 

£> 1 J Ac a iTnorrl nhnrl 


uifl ' i 1 CrW, V| ce versa, me reuder s not lllc^lv uc ll, 9 TDXjC iwhcii ioiiqws. *«■ v "r 
m bb Sqd to -be- grateful for these «hoK )», tbU.fcilon.ry refifttj* 
you caurtot th e chat which can. usually bo heard with liavlng a . tnajgjj 

you had betw ■! toss expense outside the .doors Portion which has i *g*‘ 


W lassrsnt. % «ssia j-j « jg atssa - 

SEJiffiSSf i b n°€ emerged e, png 3 .de progeny, 

g»i= Ji?w 


ha , ve stuff of Stratification struggles and 
as tne app ]y equally to all such struggles. 


obviously noes, mat »««« 

is finally unconvincing, that the 
master-concepts . become . ton 


re.^orS;Vbout“. Jhe current Sd^a' itrainedT" The” ^ " dWsion oflabour 

t»-J5 l «hSSfa5 capitalist soclety. Thu^the^domh in io the detailed ^events we hlvS troditSly tmde«tODdbf 

. K J I I.i am laWntti' / • 




»»* piiriuc 111 i\uiiu » ■•••*" . I 
noil); But, all. die earnest tfifWj: 


m L35i, .tvyp years, before Mukurova uio ir ci»omn .avalia 

pnteretl. ft, /her pupils w«i e «J3 ^°,V" - sll0 tf cA. ™ s 3 S n V 0vy 
tuifchiftH. ’Tito school wu s “ uninuu "! *-« l, f work of reference- 
bcimise was , 1 be inferred from 

the direct coiTtinimthfii of Hus- ,okofts ' a Painfully Restated 
sjan balletic culture. . Having The would-be purcltSKOr is 


««■»!... nrr*? r-i.ShwJgtt mill! »• w? - ■ w- 1 :«ss a’s.s 

warrtiitgs, sense o>..!iS?UuSSSdiu n }feW ' Sr^Wrtkiil^o^l't? 10 ^ a ‘ ,ddle cyse t Th ®f e ar . 1 - sonle S,SI ?^ '•!!? t |2hSS S‘? s ethhic, pation aLand re- 

bfjca tions -. pleteilcss- , n ? a ^ncoOl- 1,8 the director as nor- tor hdmself tnny not; be h«i» ■ I,. '‘Rlous community conflicts do not 

itlcftl tHc- : r ■' .1 “• good- point of eiltry . into with the Critical Dictionary. - ?.••; have tho for^ or demh- of class 

matters. 1 *. ... This Is- written' hy -Robin Wlind 'e with a*, adequate ' least that the 1 project didn t 8 ? I; ■ ronfllyt. ^ ’As* Parlrin laconically com- 

»n by tho dine critic WiLh't^nsid&Tly LcrosS ^ o31fi neve°rf h^^/ 0nS V ‘ ^ ome fording lb L’ l£lSu-' Cl ^ r ^ th ® i'toabitants of 

; h under-.' ing- views, But .ihlsHs- all M :u o„ . odiffii S .1 flow fl ' 6m tW» • W * 8 a , ], tdG nbout icomrtbriort w . fc jwlcal • and ■ Ute Bogsicle have pot 


l ihiT- i c u, ° uamcaaes or j t ^ yn altogether justiiieq anaett services [the most nigiiiy 

• Picket lines... ' D n toajorlty of . tWe. whp style , Form of . educational closure). And 

The opening passagb of Parking themselves Marxism and write about t ^ i9 means that we have a class 
r ■ jtorJMm and Class Theory: a class theory. And secondly, it ideti- system ** biased more in the direc- 

f Ou fseois ■ Critiaue is savage, sar- tifies correctly those issues which t ; ons 0 [ sponsorship and cat etui 

i- IT beautifully constructed, provide difficulties even toi fhe select i on oE successors than ot 

£ ® h nd lhe* quality is maintained more gifted minority of . Marxists hered i tary transmission — the 

it wnwg1iDuf.riie book. Professorial who do not deal simply m wilful, perpe tuation of bourgeois values 

ii- „ a ^* Sn i (the label will probably patronizing, jargonizing obscuran- [ rat j,er] titan bourgeois blood . , 


lationships • between societies 


» h-ummus Oil — uie caucaiion .IS Jiuw — sirHiimaiiuii 

» nlrnAtifii Hnn of bourgeois values property, why race conflict has not first recognize the autonomy .of the 

- P e ffifiri a rimn hnnraeois blood”. gone away, why .inter-national con- sexual and inter -national, dupeu- 

8 . Irather] titan boutgeois blood . go h& ^ ch ^ ged aad strength- sIops of so dal life before charting 


anwarTO m to ^ % tow 

&k«,mklngK ii«4& 


n ati ona r^u n d E re U gi o 11 T co I i c r have enm$£.. the latter being a novel ^struggles, but many 

SSt been, successfully theorized by political force,. ; at. .least in this logiits nuSit tiintthe 

. T Jn nnf lmuP. much, svm- country. . - mental problems of explanqi 


for Jiistance, Miiknrovu perpotually 
con trusty it. with {benioreziiiijit|uiin 



his' dead-Jines 
a h ously bee 
j“ch - Many of 
the '■ impressloi 
Eve mldted at 
ijrp ■. are. ,updi 
om -‘tost, . pai 
sse :■ editor’*- c 
By ''of Gavin, 
tlnr ' The idea 


utie and t |ieir principal iivter-relations. On 
y sexual t i, e other hand, it is somewhat cava- 
jfih, they ii^ r t o discuss these Issues without 
jitimacy, taking seriously the contributions 
gliim .or made by the more gifted Marxists 
religious — by Otrn Bauer, Perry Anderson 
. ■ Once or Arghiri Emm an pel far example. 
:, wc can And It is scarcely crewhjc that 
luminate parkin should ignore totollv the 
y .soda- voluminous writings nf the Marxist 
b fund a* feminists (eveu if he does; regard 


sym- country. 


■planqtlon are that literature ns unsatisfactory) 

.... 1 lirta liM'a. ^ ^ .1 ' . A^rtlC l It (T 


y • ,h ^7 h ., w 

$dEficieot explanation in Parkin is well, aware of this. ^ and 
t3 tot^llu i'irrolpvnnt-. pa<t frtv all, hiS Satn '6 on otnetSi. O® 


it your . 
vhociys . 


them. Parkin argues that 


j v • t s- '•• j.:.’’-’'.' ■' ••■■1 • s- • '. 
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THE WHISPERINGS WITHIN 

David Barash 

The wiuy aiul inl*»nn.uivc Imm iV iliui 
(ilia's (he lid niV mankind iiiiii shows 
you. noi only v.’hai you i<re, hm 
w hin mates you 3i J-'t- i!i;ii . 

“The besi hoot I I' i n iv.' jiicsemin^ 
reiiiliiljJy, chfi-r llilly and v.-iih iiu- 
piiociibk* anilinriiy. ihe evuliiiimiaiy 
iMiurc (H'liiai)." /fr/vu .-Ii iinv 
285 h2-I U J AIjkIi 2 (, ih 
).i*.S0 .’SX im*., 

SOCCER 

COACHING 

THE EUROPEAN WAV 

Edited by Eric Baity 

Willi com lilna ions from l r uropc\ 
leyifinn and most succuas-hi I audios, 
this impojtanr hand hook, is likely in 
become llie siaml.ird Murk ' mi 
cdm'liing. Written ill mm-li'chnLal 
Imijjujge. it ciivcrs every aspect ol' 
soccer at all levels, ami nu hides 
sections on sumiiM and I mil me ill 
of ini in ies. 

2H$«01*Hl Mar. Ei JX>lll .f=J.O! 

JJ*I jmj:s . Illn*ii. nod 

COOKING WITH 


Betty Dunleavy 

A beam i fully illuHiaicJ intro- 
duciion to iisini; wine in iecipc.s and 
to drinking wine with meals. In- 
cluding many unusual recipes, it 
advises on thuysing wine and shuns 
hnw inexpensive it can be to lift u 
moil to gou rmci level. 

1 1 V/A ll! flt/J Ivi< r fJfn 'i ;i. i/>h * . . 
■Wn-’I'IJX Aj>nl 3rd <1.75 

Kil I'.ittr. 

ACTIVITIES 

WITH 

EVERYDAY 

OBIECTS 

Kevin 

Goldstein-Iackson 

'Hie l’ounh in on Immensely 
popular series th.u oflcr unusual 
and i ingenious suggestions (or 
making and doing dunes with odd* 
and ends from aiouna the house, 
For children of all ages, all rhe ideas 
arc illustrated with clear diagrams. 
amw-kiMj Maiciiamti x^.ys 
H-i puses Illu-uarcd 


THE HUMAN 
HORIZONS SERIES 

MENTAL 

HANDICAP 


AND CARE 

Victoria Shennan 

By the Publications Director of the 
NSMIKJ, this ‘is ihc first iniro- 
duct ion for student nurses 'and' 
Social ■worker a on nursing and 
caring for the. liiCiitiilly handicfl- 


emmMm ®m tm ry 




; iw-AVv--. 


A new young Edmund Kean 


By Christopher Wintle 


The Indian Straw llat iind 
Zcniirc el Azov 
Collcginic Tliviilre 


It mu« in i he I iitt iiiiicti-cuili cen- 
tury— and especially with figures 
such ti% tha Viennese imisi coin gist 
Guido Adler— Hint ihe ui'Riimems fur 
cun solving the minur works in music 
fiisuiry wm i lie da.v : ciniii'iiry id the 
I'cverence uf i Iter previous «ein.’in- 
i ion fiir iho mystique nf rtenius. they 
insisted iluu the music of the Par- 
nassians pi'L'SKppiised a supporting 
pyramid of lesser figures on lower 
steps, whose work we have in know 
if we lire in preserve a sense of 
proportion. This lust point has been 
very effectively demonstrated this 
year «i the Colle-glnie Theatre, first 
with the revivnl of Gir/yunign’s 
Dim Ciioi'tumi , written in the year 
before Mozart's and evidently a 
niiijnr -source for it, und more rec- 
ently with the staging of operas 
by Rota and Grfitiy. For various 
misons, nil uf these works hrtve 




been worth lii-uriiig once, though 
whether .my of them would repay 
I'm liter visii?, is .hi oilier matter. 

Niim Kni;i N hesL known in this 
country as the composer of the 
pnst-wiir Italian Cinema and, line 
in this I'epmaiioii, the opening bars 
of Ualinn Straw Hat (1!HG) arO 
so redolent of the assured brew, mess 
of vintage comedy that one actually 
misses ihe crackle of the sound 
truck. But n part from Ills collabora- 
tions with Fellini, Visconti and 
Antonioni, Rut a has hccu a prolific 
composer in other media — chamber 
music especially — mid, nil her sur- 
prisingly perhaps, n music in n of 
some learning, having ivrilton in (lie 
rJ3Hs h ill os is mi ilio Renaissance 
theorist /aril no. 

Operatic farce— certainly as pre- 
sented here — is a curious genre. 
Not only do rhe impeccable tim- 
ing mid vertiginous pace of the 
stage action have to be taken over 
and sustained by the orchestra, hut 
smite equivalent ulso has to be found 
for the patterning; of verbal repar- 
tee which, cvcti with their sexual 
innuendoes, inevitably lose some- 
thing of their edge when they are 
set to music. In translating (with 


Ills mother) llie cluv.ii.-__ l.ubidio ' 
Marc- Michel lext of 1S.1I in in a 
viable lihl'etin, lima solved the 
problems by replacing the verbal 
Llirusi and parry with an elaborate 
nenvork »j both overt ami veiled 
all u sin ns n> the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth -cent ii r v operaiic reper- 
toire i especially Mo /art. Verdi uitd 
Rossini). In itself, of course, the use 
of parody .md quoiiiriuii in opera is 
far from new. But in mini her sense 
it is a way nut of the problem, as 
farce effectively becomes satire : 
and if, even on these new terms of 
reference, it is g»iti£ to work, the 
quoiat ions out only have in be apt 
and wiity, hut alsu need in cimlri- 
hute to some fairly clearly discern- 
ible lutrraiive stance on the pari of 
the composer. 

Rota's score goes smne way to 
overcoming these problems, lie is 
able to sustuin very effectively the 
unusual expanse of fust - music 
(which in this buoyant performance 
by the New Opera Company was 
nicely paced by the con due tor .fumes 
Judd), and the allusions are skil- 
fully integrated into the general 
flow of things. Rut eventual ly his 
satire is urbnne rather than cutting, 
and in the softening of focus some 


tniptir lam di'-l in c ii,,,,, h«, 

blurred. In ihe first an l 
example, there is very Ihde Vi 
tic diUcrcii nation between ? 
overt sciilinieniality of Fadinwi 
picuire song, ih e burlesqued * 1 
of bride and groom, and ihe perfci ' 
nio glibly self-satisfied connerbi 
mutcfuils. There. is a lack, to*,, 
real sharpness in th e insirunvr. ! 


By Martin Dodswortli 


to ward llie edge of ihe stage, which ncur-m oik iioiio, silling in ,i line with 
you might well Hike to he ine cliff Ophelia ,i» she preiend* tu iu,id. his 
• lift beetles nor Ins base into the eyes glazed. 


sea. Suddenly, the prince crumples 


Hamlet 
Royal Court 


from the pit nf his own .stomach. | ll ° sa . m ° luUUe * '.!*** 

Hamlet is u num nosso^d ■ V? * n| y 'veui es. Much like mad- 


. , .1 ■; 




I ' ^ ii i 


|f . ^ ^ 

Jula Pose in ; left, a detail from “ Study of four women" (watercolour) ; right, “ La diner J928 ” (brush ink). 
Both are on show in un exhibition of P.ascin’s work at the Then Waddlngton Gallery, 25 Cork St. 1 VI, until 

April 26. 

Too much nudity, not enough crudity 

■ 1 1 ■ _• 

. - . .... • — Times the -weak the serial started, looking, in fuct, exactly like 

i>„ 17 T- , Kate Nelligan saw the cat as a eastern's onginving for th'o first 

py . c . W . J . uemmillgs . kind of surrogate for. Thiirfesc; ", she Hlustrated edition of the novel, hut 

— : ! : L. — ; • is the cut and : the .'cat .is her”; more probably modelled nu the 

„i , n . •• • ■ ' . well.it is an .interesting idea. He stalwart, be whiskered boatmen in 

unr tv 8<|in . would have noticed the big .part Renoir’s “Dejeuner des cu no tiers " 


Weill, nor can he achieve tbL 
poignant moments uf comic gri^ 
that Bril tun effected in /f^ m ( 
Herr mg fa piece by no meani d.>; 
similar) llirough being able to hk! 
back n little further from £} 
material, ! 

Despite this, however, ihe ! 
makes for u fluent eveuing, uh.l I 
the company sn evidently enjo ):' \ 
tliat one cun only hope that r.i ■ 
will leud to nther revivals ol j ,• 
war Italian opera — espetiollv, f-. 
haps, of some Ferrussi. 

It would not, on the oOicrlm!, 
he a quite accurate to deuiv 
G retry’s Zdmire ct Azov asanri.. 
when die work has received Am 
stagings in England aldno <fur;| 
the lust fifty years. In' fact, Gran 
f 17*1 1-1813 ) wrote over sixty opa., 
though this is one nf only four t- 
five that huve survived. That itfca 
done so is due perhaps to ihe tr 
tiuitlarly sympathetic relational 
between liis restrained but lug) 
tinting style, and the intertuiri 
blend of lute clglttoenth-eeDiui 
concerns in Mannontel’s llbreitt: 
there is n IVrsinn (Arn^iim Dtyjii 
setting, plenty of magic mum 
upparltlons nrnl troiwportaiioM, w 
un arclietypul fairy-story of 
Beauty's love for the Beast breau j 
spell and restores hint to numa 
form. Its conventions, furthenMit 
und conventionalized macnf »» 
tliem thi’ougli rhe comic seniwm 
are nicely understood “ 
ulso shares an oighreonikun'l 
tendency to funk its anosc *«*»»*■ 
lug moments). 

Grdtry’s style elude* ^P 1 * 
definition. Rnccocn more, then 

Romantic, UuIIhii irt iis W J 
tnelodv. French in. its claniy aj 


of appears nee, to Btiriiardu. Befure i s electrifying. It remains su ,,U L) J, 1 0,, ‘B‘ n ; Hamlet has to stay 
you have time tu reason this nut, throughout the evening. Elsinore because his mother cun- 


the stage comes alive. Jt is a 


not bear 10 see him gn. 


i i £ 1 I Kiu>». IIIIYAILlll mill lllSKUhlVIl , • 

om . “ 1,n « "J , buc . k ; second, the wild dunce with the a,0 » e ' 


play of its opening scene. vainly ' pretty Gertrude. 

He had to, because the point of Pryce's performance has slm 
1I1I.1 production is that it is Hamlet quality. Hayden wrote uf “ the 
without the Ghost; not at all furious impulses of Kuan, who can- 
Shakespeare's idea, of course, but not point out when they conic m 
magnificently put across by Jona- why, but is an organ for Nature, 
than Pryce. a pale, aangline. lantern- when she lakes it in her head to 


| trui KII 15 ]JiJIIIL. UMU iy, \h 

thrown away in this production. The 
. second hulf of the evening goes at 


as Ophelia in her madness, but 


too wen* tlie . court-scene drags “They complain Kean is insipid in KUinovetuD^^ handful’ 

without the eerie prologue on the |,i 9 soliloquies!" wrote Hnydon R h mlct iKcl'rir, S tho 
ramparts • Laertes is . unproiiiismg. u fter seeing Hamlet: “At these ft nSi aaiiy-^th e uj ? nf V" 

«'*« \Nm«re woufd he solilo- of L Lw\ 

his advice to liis son as though em- itT'woudd he iam°? ‘woild he Horatio^' noraaffv ^eiif'lS leuer 

stn "? I>? M. 1 !? 0,1 nospite Mryce’s marvellous iimin B ; 


Elsinore too much of n handful. 


the scene tvlieie Hamlet meets the 
Ghost. 


.e hamlet nieuts the „ 0 j ve would reuson quietly. . . . this does not put nil quite to rights. 
Was not this, then, the progress, since this Hamid's madness is only ' 
ght shines on Hnmlct the system, of Kean ? ’ It is cei* set off by women, and the flash and 
of the stalk its, fight- luinly Pryce’s, who spauks “To ba fire are much reduced when Ophelia 


A brilliant light shines on llninlot the system, of Kean ? ” It is ceiv sot off b, 
iiom the back of the stalls »ts, fight- luinly Pryce’s, who spauks “To ba fire are i 
mg ott Ills companions, he ad van ccs or not to he" ill u .quiet, rapid is dead. 

A gentle collision with Hollywood 


What ii in Using, and it inatri i s, 
is any sense of the aristocratic. 
Fortinhrn.x exclaims to find "so 
many princes at a shut’’ dispatched, 
but in Sloanc Square they don’t go 
much on princes. Pryce is a droll, 
quick-witted, uncumfnriHblc ex- 
pub lie-sell on I IiuV, and liis mother, 
with becoming coifs and toques and 
the conscious ness of Jill Bennett's 
remark able profile, i< very llumc 
Counties, like Omul ms, Vlie self- 
made man whose >■ f f uir-j don’t siand 
too much Ini iking into. 

In this Rinbieuce it does not make 
much -sense in worry about nubility 
— "0 what a noble mind is here 
o’er thrown " has lu he spoken in 
quotation marks, like a party piece, 
•is though Ophelia were "already 
mad. Similarly, “ honour " is un idea 
grown mysterious; hence the solil- 
oquy on Fortin hrus’s venture for 
liis "little patch of ground " wants 
point. Hum let’s Hilmiraiiun for 
Laertes, " a very noble youth", dis- 
appears, and Laertes himself turns 
into a little boy. Along with all this 
go the phi lose plii cal and meta- 
physical questions to which the pluy 
gives rise. What there Is that might 
moke sense of Hamlet to himself 
und what sort of God might interest ; 
himself in the doings at Elsinore 
are matters firmly put to nuc side 
at the Royul Cmirt. 

Ernest .foil us thought that there 
was so much to Hamlet that you 
could not expect any acinr to show 
more than an aspect of tins whole. 
The same applies to the play nf 
which Hnmlet is » part mwl to its 
dirccrnv. Richard Eyre’s production 
is in many ways an impoverishment 
of the Shnkcspe.woun original, but 
' it is certainly an Hdorument of ihe 
atago. You do not see young 
Edmund Kean in Tull flower every 
night. An enthral ling experience. 


definition. Roccoco more, than uttf I By Michael MaSOll r n «iii»fttM , s Jiftra Cosmo Vile Hi .club, adds anti-sex. to nnii-vio fence, 

Romantic, Italian lit ' ' "t n STLn tor? S’t because a lot of very attractive flesh 

meiody, French .{ n * w 6 1(11 llng of " CliitiCKe Bookie . do any of the things which the iru- ** p iS 1 ‘ ll V al? 25’ 

rtBi asss j ,h s'-- p. 1 '". rsfisfa ssHASfjs. jsns^ 

tvhicli is iimliiubiedly cinnoea d A *{ing o/ a. f,. nlI i D >| ni ,c until viivlrvus nther rfuir- mui iimkiiii ir mflrn Intpi'pctiim than 


m . surpasses, it.: Wim Vl’endeib's The garfigo to telephone for n taxi.) 
American Friend. The context of Vi te Hi’s life, his 


SThSi em! H^doS ne^ dii^ ‘ llo,cotfon tuined on ks head - 

mte his Confession. Instead he fill- "Which is, honourably, part of the 
gages in a series of Incoherent con- explanation of the film’s procedure, , 


Thdrise Raqiiln 
BBC TV 


Nmndn wns° nrieJnaMv 'nkfimed^a Mie| f.5 r " to l J, °vide' LeumVlth iiu^ched,'” ' mea u-nio u thed, " spiteful- 
nlai 1 Anthe tSmf ie' vomti Zola ' 8 C ?" r™ t0 ', V,,0m , V f ould im ' looking— it lieconiei apparent how 

P“Jf* Ac t fl° “ l ? ,e t .. tne y° un a part a few, at least, of. the secret verv dUfereutlv the nruducer sow 

Ukl ,h “ Z»l-» «bta'io;«m. S5? c^SVTMona'vSiSurT,' 

nits im wit uouiovnrq tneacres. LiKe vcy to us m the long passages , of with her refined accents and ne title 

Dumas /.fc before lnm he would "analysis” Which cltig his .%ges ^mUe wJh E way tSi L fS 

make his tiatne with a dramatized here and (herd: What would hive cEus eeofst the iS 

version of one of ius own., novels: surprised him most wotilU nerhans 7 u=/'- 7 «i ■ u . i . rcn,ale 

Thdrdse K }{q uin Wo* to be his Dame have betm thS SStafiSft dSfd ^ ^ 20,11 
aux CmwUws. Fjvo years after the morgue sequence: here the m-n. * . j .. « , , 

book was published, he set about • ducer boldly dispensed with P the son Camillc, whether as a 

turning it into a play. It was the veil he Inter drew uver the more !Snn nB ,5B B,> °L“ l ,hu |^“ smn j l *PP fl f 1 -* 

most successful nf all the dramutic horrific scenes in the conjuenl | U ° t |! 1n ^ l,ke 

work* he ever composed, though it chamber, when- ThGvfcse -mid 9 a, . ,, . l V e .9^ , l *! e biiok, tlto- weedy, 

cave, him. nothing like tho celeuWty ■ Laurent, trying ro makO love sense s *ckJy, thin-lianed, serniulous clerk 

•fc ivustibping Ws ejttsJIS. tT’I’T 8 ^ vl ? 5 ,,< t fl . esh 

notv estcnd 'tb mvbHdog Tor. : ihq'' G anillfe. 1 1 n sfi rt 1 ng’ itself between, ■5 is ° st,u ’ bod abgut as 

stdEd wbut ho wrote 1 Ibi't tlitf ai'in- 1- .their; 'bodies j • •. elaatiaity os> pu;ty. Kenneth 

cliHir render. -f, ; . .. . - .Ltanham .was just too good-looking 

, in those days tho rpoigu'e was, as ' " n “ , so f even more, 1 whs - Kate 

tj55sA E he / pl .M ,n u dl 7 ' 0,n fia J’ s \ n free Siiectacle r n noil lQ Nelligart herself. However marvel- 

H , f ootllghLa .. anyone; lie describes, and we are Imisly .she managed the nbrupt trnn- 

1 ,?., t it y f „ 9 ^ l,aln ' s hown penstonet'sjjthop.girls, ladies SJ e tlo " s from apathetic “daughter 
Knd.sH self W ncjl to trails-, uf fas limit ond^ even urchins off the’ °f, *be Jiouse ’-to fl'enzietlly ardent 

Sh?]iii°\f , r «SS. ihrlJn^l - , 8 Vf l8 l > M ‘ QS ? 1 .»8 >p , ngaiiisr the odulteress -in the -first port, and. 

1 .j, 11 * t ^ejttion plate-gloss window's that separated howpvci-; tjdmpetoiuly, she- contrived 

., m 7 nt!, n M^c u? 51 !) ^ ' carvers!, ‘‘ jf* , snarls,' :the tigrish ly sar, 

in tho nodel ilun Zola himself, did . Whethqr,;.n>‘ a 'otat tor- of. Uist&rtc&l . ^ouic taunting nf ILaurcftt in the 
In his own dramatized vqrikni. . fact, these were dlsplayfetl hi C fo there .syas nothing, she 'could 

■ Tl.ni. e.,. II11U. lu. >i.y ' lliisolutc a Stlltil.'nF 'fliirltru. UO'. OUDlit her rfniliu h-nni1..mu. 


uwukcniuu utul cull to Awr ^ 
before Iiik resrorulion (a P a ■ 
beumifully Nistgcd in A"! n 
Bcscli's stylish production wiw 
Phoenix Opuru). The Bcechata 
forming version, however.. 
Imps outlived ns usefnlneH- 


.L — ■’•=< !««?» III MIC 

v.a£ n t t *• ns he stands oil a Nirte- 


tlieni, as actors, to stop thinking 
about impersonation and start 
doing it. ■ 1 

Technically, also, the flint is both. 
Interesting and tiresome. Tiresome 
in its ratio o-f close-ups, interesting 
in ^ tho resistance to the orthodox 
reverse-angle way of shooting dia- 
logue. Tiresome when the camera 
hoses back end forth to prove that 
both speakers art ,in front of the 
lens at the same time. Tills is h 
documentary technique, and Is 
undoubtedly meant to impart veri- 
similitude. Here the directorial 
gentleness . becomes not just irk-, 
some, but also slightly false. A truly 
loving camera would just sit in 
front of Ben Gazzara and the others, 
and soak up their features. Instead, 


Richard. 


Cassavetes work and much 


tie shoot each mher ( 
Cassavetes— instead, 
aying is so gentle". 
a Chinese Bookie. 
i, loves its persuiinel 


Cassavetes is constantly trying for 
the Appearance of cinematic fidelity 
fan Important point of difference 
between him and a much better dir- 


snige wbut ho wrote ; £orH thff at‘m- v - 
cliHtr rouder. ' - 

Bui if it is irtiq that he plannodi 
Thdrise Ramdn with the footlights, 
in mind, (Ins mipht-, partly ax plain 
why it lends- itself so well to' irans- 
posit Ion into another, tuetlium. 
Fltllii# Mackie’s tlifod-part television 
(idnptutidn sticks m licit more elqse Iy 
in 1 ho iioiiel than Zola liimwlf did 
In hl.s owri draniiitued version, . : 

•That so little hi thd' de tails 
needed In he cliungcd, so, little 
nddud mu) so lhilb rpmuved, would 
have given him a plotisurahlo sensei 
<>C justification. He miglit huve 
hetin a little surprised tbut .the’ 
iqbb.v cat Francois, instead nf being 
grubbed frqm Mine Rnquin's lap 
mid siiinsliud uualust a Wall . by 
Laurent, . iVus sliutvn fondled by' 
Tpurdse . nnd snatched mvay from 
I?6 l- protecting arms ; hut to judge 1 
,fc;any the. interview she rovC Scab; 
.Re.^siieiv-; 'jirmted in the Radio. 


^ •. uMpiS 

• . byMF e ch ■ g 


Cassavetes and Hollywood col- 100 mu S h ’ Ti,1 J e ^ ,l{l R 8? in ' llie 
lido with Sven greater velocity than camera fondly dwells on the gai«g- 
iisiial «r dip piih nf this new film. st0ls faces ,lke a senile woman 
It iA n collision which Uaa beqti.solK stroking an unamlhble touicat, 
pited oil «lbpg. by, the direc top. iMore\. Tim -gentle approach' alio gives 
than, ntiy df nis_previ(ius fiiiiiS, T/to : r i so ' m the familiar, interesting. 
Killing of «■ Chinese Bookie t ■ ro- exasperating Cassavetes way of 
sembles, or at least invokes the ulen hanaling plot. VitelH's pnst. his 
of, a film th ut cou1d > be made by present: motivation (he apparently 
(ho big institutions which Cnssavetes changes iiis mind about utiing the 
sn distrusts— with the intention of murder), and. his -future remain 

tvmfriiin til a irianrai' HtAfAllCTHlir illtflU'A ... If U I .T Ua i„Jnl 




mukiug tho viewer thoroughly aware mysterious, as if it would be indel- 
qf how opposed Cassavetes and i C 8te, or a violation of his privacy, 
Hollywood really are. TJie plot ism t0 investigate jlidsc matters. Those 
fact rather like that of o' goon re- ^yho know Cassavetes’s previous 
cent piece of Hollywood: Karel W ork wiil be familiar with. the oddly 
Rel.izs The Gambler. Vitalii, the . jwffocBting foaling thHt urises from 
owner of a strip-club with artisric combination of this uncertainty 
pretensions, undertakes to murder a , lbout character with the nver- 
Chinese underworld magnaie ps_a whelmina nrOportlon of clo&e-tn>s 


Sunday' - In UK t„v £?s 'jj£ 

• -./at 

TI.» file! ‘ .1 St 


Chinese underworld magnate ns a whelming proportion of close-ups 
means ‘of clearing the $23,000 he 0 f faces in the shontihg. Vltelli’s 
owes In gaThWmg. debuf to some Lqs C ] U g j s another irritating . eulgipa. 
Angeles gangsters. He succeeds in we are not allowed to stand back 
the 'murder- and, at least up to tne f rtni (4. visually nr judgmeniaiiy— 
time t>£ the enigmatic ending, has ma ka U n our tntmU about .tie 



TJh* Old 





the murdei- and, at least up to the f rtni ji visually nr judgmettiaiJy— 

liitte of the enigmatic ending, lias t0 ma ke up our tntmU about its 

evaded an otlempt by the sponsors spatial arrougoinent or jlte. quality 

to eliminate him, too. • of its entertainments. And. there is 

.The violent scenes are deliberately u mystery obouc the mechunisins 

. damped down lu ' the camerawork bohlnd the latter: who Invents the 

' and editing, and subm ditmted to routines? how spontaneous are they? 

other occasionaljy comic interests. VVitH an effort, one ootild locate a 

(Entering the CWmiman’a . well*. Sopltistidated -comment on "per* 
' guorded hotftc turns wit to be' easier: formonce” here. More plausibly, 
than getting there on the freeway, it is . .Cassavetes— as ^ in Ms eorher 

-. .' - The stoion car wlfli which 'VlfoUl Is Opening. N/g/tff-inoliitaining . Mcp* 

•t elaborately provided bursts a tyre, ness towards- Jus 1 pertonncl to -the 

•’ . v . arid lib has to make his way* to a honu*; whefe' He' 'tfon’f ’cVfcit tell' 


"■ ector who shares same of liis aims : 
ie. Robert Altman). Very commonly 
el there <is some nut-nf-focus, fore- 
lie ground obstacle to a clonv sight of n 
>8- face (and, aurally, environmental 
an iioises keep drowning speech). 

, There Is ,a feeling oe displacement 
es of attention tfnr itg o wn sake in this 
B, film, -undermining the claimed con- 
of cent for the figures. Which may 
iis ■ have to do with the philosophy of 
ly gentleness- After all, people do occa- 
lie sionaJly "blow somebody’s bead- 
in > off” (and . have fights, and even 
el- sexual intercourse) ami to allude to 
■y, these things in A film 7 while decliii- 
30 iiig to get client bafnre the camera 
us , (which Allman, . again, freely- does) 
Hy is to risk seaming tricky anp 
»ti shallow. 
ty 

ST- . • • • • , . 

j )s Forthco thing literary cvcnls include 
j’s the. Lancaster ,Llrcraturo Festival. 
)a. from May T7 to. 241 'the full pr.o- 
ck ' gramme includos some uhoxpcctctl 
■— juxtapositions: John . Updike W'}tlt 


Ivor Cutler ; Michael' Holroyti .with 
Craig Raine ; a norforniunca of a 
nlay by " David "Edgur • called 
Wreckers, with the poet Elizabeth 
Jennings. Sessions arc planned on 
SF, Ireland, the North. and Women', 
(Any Northern' woman writer of SP 
prepared to dash off ' a yarn -tec in 
Ireland • would clearly scoop thtiv 
workshop events.) Fun lief details 
from the . Festival , Office, St. Loo- 


, hard's. House. Si. Lftongrdgute, Ldn- 
■daslbi'. J:t. 


Oxford 

University Press 


Shakespeare: The 
Globe and the World 

S. Schoenbaum 

Based on a major Folger 
Library exhibition, this book has 
been designed to function 
independently as a celebration 
ol the world's greatest poel and 
dramatist. It presents rare and, in 
many instances unique books 
and manuscripts, prints, 
drawings, paintings, curios, and 
other memorabilia Illustrating 
aspects of Shakespeare's career. 
Illustrated £12.50 

The Politics of 
Gulliver's Travels 

F. P. Lock 

This Is the first comprehensive 
study of the politics of Gulliver's 
Travels, Itself one ol the besF 
known satires on political man. 

It is presented here in the 
contexts of Swift's personal 
experience of politics, of the ' 
types of statesmen he admired 
and detested, and of his 
philosophical pessimism. 

Evidence from other political 
satires of the time Is used to cast 
doubt on current readings ol the 
supposed political allegories and 
allusions in the work. £7.50 

English 

Renaissance 

Studies 

Presented to Dame Helen ; 
Gardner In Honour of her 
Seventieth Birthday 

The essays in this volume, 
presented to Dame Helen • 

Ga rdner by some of he r f rl ends 
and colleagues, spah drama,- • 
poetry, and .prose. The 
contributions exhibit a wide 
range of skills, approaching 
Renaissance literature byway 
of history, biography, textual 
scholarship, music, Iconography, 
and the visual arts as well as 
criticism. Most of the essays are 
devoted lo ShakeSpearo, Donrte, 
and Milton- £15 

Collected 
Correspondence 
of J.M.W. Turner 

with ar\ Early Diary and a 
Memoir by George Jones , 
Edited by John Gage 

This is the first collected edition 
of Turner's correspondence, • 
together with a travel diary of a 
tour In Wales In 1792 and a short 
. memplr by one of Turner's 
closest friends. The diary and Ihe 
memoir, and nearly half of the 
300 letters, have not previously 
been published. The letters, 

. many of them remarkably 
entertaining, greatly modify the 
prevailing view of Turner's 
Illiteracy.- Illustrated £16 

Calvin and English 
Calvinism to 1649 

R. T. Kendall 

The author demonstrates that the- 
English 'Puritans', whom he calls 
'experimental predestlnarlans'* 

- we ta. followers of John Calvin's 
successor In Geneva, Theodore 
Beza, and not qf Calvin himself. 

He argues tha't Beza'.s doctrine of 
limited atongmont was the cause 
of the Introspection and'legatl sm . 
for which 'Puritanism' Is well 
known, £12.. 00 . . t 

■ ■ Oxford Tfieo/og/ca I Monographs, j 
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FRENCH LITERATURE 



The first Academicienne 


W _ - » . much moral or lego I Justification 

H Auden for proven ling u from liciitK 

* . wrilltiii ahum u Head man. For tiic.se 

gir, — .To rp>olva ihe ambiguity ,. e ., s nns l am happv u» rend »»>' 
which Chat In Osborne apparently manuscript study of Auden and t» 
sees in my letter (March. 14): 0 f |- er «nygesrinn* that sc 601 “PP 10 " 

. . . . ■ . ... ... .I™.-. in m u . ... ■ i,., ri.isr r.-. i>vr-rvoiU! 


Auden did not at any time in m.y 
life " entice me into his bed . 
(Lhorno’s whole phrase would be 
equally untrue were the adjective 
in be iiinitted. 

Mi- Oslmrnc now quotes (nslonish- 
injfilv without either him or you ask- 
ing 'my permission to do so) a pri- 
vate letter 1 wrote to him utter 
reading die American edition oflus 
hook in which 1 had said that 
whilst repudiating his erroneous 
ill legal ion “for the record j did 


Ill-idle ; it will be clear to everyone 
bin Mr Osborne that courtesy does 


‘The Stained Glass 
of Oxfordshire’ 

Sir,— f was delighted to see your 
cordial review of Peter Newtons 
The Stained Class of OxjnrJshin 


letters and other Bislmp material ronsiders certain pliilosophi Ci l 
«IH has- been provided lu a number «|iic->l ioik. it dues not follow that he 


held has been pr 

of researchers. 


Mr Stevenson states that the were .commuted to eradicating hi, 
1 , i( : iire I nk eii frmii un-atisfiahle desires or that fa 


would be rational to want it ij it 1 
were committed to eradicating hi, ■? 


By George Steiner 


qiiutaiions me , ■■ 

“xeroxes” of the original leiiuis. 
It should be clearly understood that 
Ms Stevenson’s plmiocopies were 
...i this Library. In uccur- 


woulil continue to want it if he had 
snee eetlctl in their eradication. At 
it happens, 1 think 1 probably don't 
no Lhe whole share Mr Cohen's 
views u limit the ideal relations 
between "I get what I like" and 
“1 like whui I get." But even if 1 
mu wrong not to. 1 cun still be right 
tiliuui what a man is liable to want if 


HAKGUEBITK YIHJKCliNAII : 
l.a Coiiromw ct hi lyre 
Purls : GaHiinunt. 

When she enters the French Aca- 
demy, sword or quill on hip, 
Marguerite You real a r will have 
high shadows at her hack: Mine do 

f.,.81 t'ah i-na till- t!ilinli>vu' 


and ambiguous leslirrccli 


TLS APRIL 4 1 ECQ : 


Sardis’ epitaph for n young diilil 
keeps i c?s mined magic. 

I his is not, nnr tens meant in be, 
a hook for scholars. Mine Vimr- 


Though 


ingly Without .eiuicr mm o.yu« ~ illMy unfortunate about so n,l “ Vniher m' ake unyilting at this 

i»n -7 '^■ , . m I iss '"" ^ “.Ri'; iSpSticiil » rnr.rai .» a.,.l Aiuei. bL? if wT do ml ill™ a l-rice 

» . H "f . t’fcV'TJLJS! ~ lr Kn«M„., MICNUELSON. 

learned societies, be eternally 


0,.lv lead Ins book in a cursory unwA, 

way. I hud omitted to read the Pic- Literary F.x«s 
face, in which he fulsomely thanks of w >t. Ami 
me above all others for sharing j7 ng ii s h, Coluinl 
memories of Auden with hint, thus Y ork NV 10027. 
certainly giving renders the impres- 
sion that 1 hnd approved his assor- 
linns about myself, when ,n fact HponC 

they IkkI never been shown lu me 
he lore publication. sir, — The pc 

1 hiving read his letter (March 28) (March 14) non 
I now doubt whether I should have Kenneth Allot i 


EDWARD MliNDGLSON. 
Literary Executor of tlie Estate 


of YV It. Auden. Department of grateful. 

English Coin mb ia University, New 

York NV 10U27. The Br 


eternally 


HOLLY HA 

Rare Books nnd Special C 
tions, Washington University 
lies, St Louis, Missouri 63130, 

‘Evidence and 
Assurance’ 


extends from Homeric, Hesiodic nud 


, . ■ .. I> H UII| tlint mio >3 UII(A)a3UI|C Li 

tnttN CARSWELL. Sir, — Perhaps a word "» reply possess. But isn’t this simply becime 

, . , . . Hu it in atoll L Jonathan Cohen will help to keep one wou jj have been equally happy 

The British Bu.lington fruitful tension between ro have either • meifaod «r i nB 

House, Piccadilly. London Wlv ONa. Jl prics and L beir oppr - 


Kenneth Allott 


sceptics and their opponents to there j s no method ? It isn't n 

which lie referred in his review or .j the p r0 g,. ess 0 f technology bli 


mint of inpr letter 
mut Donald Davie on 
ii was only to show 


use d the word scrupulous an con- L |i e 1 i lei nr y-criti cal or I iterary-mo- 
iioctioii with his book, winch how- graphical tin wisdom, which is so 
t-ver 1 continue to find informative, common, of assertion without evi- 
T lie rein re Ids promised second edl- dcncc tsee Letters, March «*)• 
lion with errors corrected, will be j was wrong, though, when 
- welcome. I wrote that the letter to me in 

STEF HEN SPENDER. which Kenneth Allott reviewed bis 

■ K i'T"nd W sT d U 1 ?dm j&s H0S - a 

pnul. Pond St, London, NWJ. am". In fact it was written 


HI1IVII l'»- I - f\4 . 1» it Lite |1| vgl COJ Ul 1M> 

my Evidence and Assurance (Marcn ^ecu crippled by this partiailirkL 

T off Arc from 14). ... . . And if the want is disjunctive uj- 

JuCllClS UUHl . He f^ds it implausible tu claim way yoU W on't even need B 

tii 1 u al that in tiheir philosophical moments “school” yourself out of it, wbu 

Eliza Detn Disnop people are liable to want some- somebody tells you tdiat there m 

. , , thing — radical assurance — tliut ts jj 0t b c a method. The reasons lx 

Sir,— I was surprised to read in 0 f ten unattainable. For it is wanting radical assurance are bj 


SlwiimVeo . LiKnRS liiick with more- or lesx apucryphnl 

method nf squaring the circle after j K the AcaSv ' M G Lscnrd Wicked 
having been cunvTuced that there irEsloil i j s known to luu-e ’been ' mly “J 
is n proof that tins, is impossible to j BCt f w . minister of justice, f ( ' c * 
possess. But isn t this simply becisie • hln f, c | f an Academician, saw to it l ‘ , c ?‘j^ tha 
one would have been equally happj lbl Mmc Yourcenur, Brussels-horn ™! l ‘" us 
ro have either a me hod or ■# proof 1 sin( . e 1939 an American citi- 
that there is no method ? I train *„ based, primarily, on a solitary L?*i- ^ tuc 

if the progress of techaolonbii Maud off the Maine shore, regained ?£L e ' U,e 1 


quel me <lc Komi] ly, is 
But why Marguerite 


-mbs tun rial liisinriail nuvel. (l nnr- 


... .iiH-miiy ot nil, .111 which Slie 
Hilupts for all her irauslurinns. The 
student ferocity of Cass.ni, I, ■„ conus 
nut its .suavely ns the himem „f 
I’ ti ri| ii des 1 Jphigpiiiii : Arcliilncliiis* 
mord mi it, polemic squibs me n< 
smoothly mined us ilio siiuiii-flnsy 
of Musaeus. Througliont, we find 
Dr pallid and imindnite ruglsier of 
line nineteenth, early twentieth- 
century French licii-clii.ssicisiu 
litgiiiiist tvluch Pdguy so vehemently 
prut esied ). The models for Mine 
> oiirceiini- s cadence lire Uemm 
Maurice de Gudrin, whose iiicom- 


Letters from 
Elizabeth Bishop 


it cne progress oi lecmioiogy mi t island off El 
been crippled by this particular kd [ ] lfr p renc (, 
And if the wont is disjunctive uj- • f 0l t ], Q C | C£ 


■ . UIILIIUIILL'I' SI 111, < III] 

-coiisciniis and ameu- Diogenes Laertius is ilie si 


Keniielli A II rm was ol,1 $ JJJ r J {5 D - EllZSbCtu BlShOp people are liable to want some- somebody tells you diet thei 
the literary-critical or ] , 5*/ ar ?' . , . thing — radical assurance— tliut ts uot be a method. The reast 

graphical un wisdoiii, wiiicn is so Sir,— I was surprised to read in ofien unattainable. For it is Wanting radical assurance! 

common, of usseitlon J* 1 *”®?* 1 “Letters from Elizabeth Bisliop “paradoxical to suppose that a contrast not just reasons foi 

dcncc « see Lutters '. “f cn JP’ (March 7) Anne Stevenson’s state- p i\jl osop her, with all Ills supposed big one or otlier of radical 

I was wrong, in ment that : “To my sorrow most f alenc ^ intellectual self-control a nce and a proof that it » 

*, V ,r . ot t ,hat K h A iiL.l r P v^ewSd bS o£ the ietters El^ahethB^hop and i iving tdte examined life ... , unattainable, 

which Kenneth Allott reviewed b wrote l0 me during the 1960s (all ^ ould p e rs i st in wanting radical N. M. L. NATHAN, 

life and work so sadly ao d |o oE chem badly typed on thin yellow JisuMmiS about the core of his 63 Caernarvon Road, Norwich 

quietly was written nearly paper) disappeared from nty files in aft-,- . . . some 


5£i) ( t: , a no e t a m e in°c n,y * ^ 

think "others are to blame for his GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 

misiukes, nml that anyone who inert Brand Town Farmhouse, Bioi 


quietly was wnwen. paper) disappeared trom nty ines in belief-svstem after • • • some 

years ago . In /act it Glasgow when I moved to Dundee p^2J| c | 0Ut co iHeagiie lias shown 

on July 30, 196.1. The glum po ■ 1974”. For the past five years b utterly unattain- 

rrn t” fof wh ch 1 gave only a few . h ___ Utteis and t ie assurance do uc , 


‘these Bishop letters, and the there are ma^v things . 

Marianne Moore letter, have been might think u valuable 

a part ^ ffS as a method of 


‘A Sour 
Apple Tree’ 


for tlio election. Nor was the latter 
Aiiyililug like the unanimous gesture 
1i«pcd for in uugiist liberal quarters. 
Twenty vutes to twelve. “It is ", ns 
on;: of the most unctuous of “ irn- 
nienuls ” was heard to remark cm 
leaving the cmtduve, “the will of 
God.” 

In which case, the Deity has 
'town un ingenious but by no means 
obvious preference. Simone de 


The male as Other 


Nau- esoteric bonttcs-hwchcs 


Abel Bonnard’s wnr-iimc selcctiuu 
mill ti'uiislntion uf ancient (ireclc 
verse remuins, in every csneuiiiil re* 
sped, n much finer purfomuincc. 
It may well be tliut lion mini’s un- 
welcome shade — lie wu.s expelled 
tram the Acnddmie in 1945 for his 
services to tlio Vichy rdKlme— will 
how, witli j list a touch of m.iliro. 




think others are to Diame ior ni» _ “ -- — A ~ to nave tsuen as a mnnua „ .. j • — ■ ■ 

niisiukes, nml that anyone who tried Brand Town Farmhouse, Broad known, ftud _ TPjj.lT us ^L„^ squaring the circle) but nevertheless Sir,— L. C. K mg htt (in his J*®* > « 

to rescue him from some of Ills Town. Swindon, Wiltshire. spools liimself not to want since “ Poetry and thiaii > W By Philip Thody 

i i i fmn, were oiirchased in Npvemuer ia/‘t _ .... c«r t»,«n i.n timna ’ **. T?ehruarv 29) ^ 


De profundis 


blunders is precluded from storing 
an opinion oil his completed book. 
A, Mr Osborne reports m the Tunes 
Higher Educational Suppletuent 
(Afarch 14), lie didn’t intend tn 
devote very much time or effort to 
his book. It seems late in the day 
for him to complain that other 


CLAUDE P 
GONTIBR ; 


, £»a!L?, h . c i does so F ?‘ °- ne ve, 'y Bond only just begun in lose its effect on - 

lpThodY IvnnW* fr 'Uiid, ill the the way women liave to live ihcir • dun ic ally to metaphor to imlicnia 

J IlrnlV. ' r ^ e 1 0 Ii n |° v cin 1 1 r - the duy-to-tlay lives, und it is useful in By Jollll SflirmHf ^ h “ J vl J ri,s will not cnniiirc: rhe 

==”■■ ^r~^vr-Tn^; SLS-ni I , lc . s0 ?, ial ’ be fcmuide.1 of how hard French * JUUI1 olurr '> CK shameful and Ineffable animosities 

"«w ™i reiNAKDB — - i 1 imperil 

'. .. ' P«1-' a Sunk account o, *heir own will! _ NA1, “ L » SAKRAUTli : uJ.' 1 F™""' 


XlTdi A STA «rer»nIoS.,ir .bout «. k'U. 1 ™n t if h= Urio. M6S 3V9. 

Iabmii s. My first quick reading of rhc ,, ocin being mentioned ill ■ 

his MS i-evoaled some fifty errors; chupter 4 of A'oiLfutn&cr Abbey. 

aas iHi tMs weck ’ s c °" trib " iors 

of tone and emphasis were so per- <V 43 > n ^ t Vin P fiSed sopar- • ■ — ' ■ 

JOHK i.jWar.pu^fo.sor: P. W.J. Mkta-tejl A* “ 


This is a party-game for srnwu. 
tins j to. allow the Imngiuarioii io 
play around the vacuous and paltry 
remarks which daily meet the ear. 


jQuantl prime le spiritual 
r 2 Wpp_Paris: Galllmard. 


. ™ d2uSdV:„;w iz ^ — r — 

■ 


your rower ; 
Husband ev’ry 
Hour. 


Osborne right scarcely seemed jusH- Despair of Nothing which you ti,:, ve a r ‘ b v Tliu’le 
fled in view of the brief interval . wou’d attain, tms year oy aituie 

mill,) hi -MnortHfl )ipfnr<> his ITnuiairvM nilipencp. VO Ur point ' HUGH BROGAN IS 


Anns Born’s translation of poems 
by die Faroeac poet, William 
Haines en, Arch's, will be published 
this vear bv Tliule Press. i 


..tliut could be expected before .his. 
book was supplaiited by better and 
more -careful oiies. I ' tried' to be 
polite to him in my letters, but he 
might have guessed that olio would 
not have, asked hitn to be restrained 
in his acknowledgments if he had 
not written a book from which one 
preferred to keep one's distance. 

Mr Osborne aside, may I take the 
opportunity to make dear the .posl- 


U n weary ’rf Diligence yotir point Hugh Brogan is the author of 

will galu. Abraham Lincoln, 1974. R Lucas’s C 

The question is: where didBickham Richard Brown is the co-editor of been published. 


Words and Deeds, 1978. 

Doris Langley Moore is tlio author 
of Lord Byron — Accounts J?e;idered, 
1974. and Ada, Countess o[ LovclaCc, 
1977. 

J. R. Lucas’s On Justice has just 


ttasaMia FtSS 1 isfsyf « aa “ ^ p po “ s^jsss^pt; -u £ 

wera C Kd y M a^ work ' In th^fW?, Be careful well to ' Annb.Born’s translation of, poems David Holdcropj Is^the auriior of ^ ^ c-im .. a Locturcr in . M ' ^edahvoyk been in the area of ?LS!-^I d A p l 0p!espe:,k tn . °J ie .md 

and the effort required to sot Mr , 


Tile question is: wuere aia niunimu * “• 

get the quotation front? I have The James Joyce Broadsheet. 
looked through the works ot Waller, p AUL cartledge is the author of 
Dunham, Prior, Addison and, John Sparta and Lakonia , J979. 

S'warrSK 

unwearied diligence enjoined by the shortly by l riapiis rress. 
unknown author I have failed to Valkjtine Cunningraxi is d}e author 


autlaf ^ 1 


Michael Mann’s most recent honk 
(with R. M. Blackburn) is The 
Working Class in • the Labour 
Market, 1979. , 

Michael Mason is Lecturer in 
English at University College 
London. 


tion nf tlie Auden 1 Estate an tbe gain my point. 

matter of biograpliies ? Auden’s The fact, that the origin of these 
Will says rtothuig about this sub- wori j 9 j, as remained a mystery so 
jeet; I believe the omission: |p be lona sllgBCSts t hni they may not 


of Everywhere Spoken Against; Paul Needham Is Curator of 
. Disseht in the Victorian Novel,' 1975.' . Primed Books and Bindings at the 
Martin Dodbwortti is a lecturer in Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
English at the Royal; Holloway York. - - - • 


College. . 


Julian .Roderts is Keeper of in Music at 


Revolutionary Jews iron 
Trotsky. t ie0 gl 

CHRldTOr H F.R W ‘NTODB , » ^ ^ j 
ill Music at Goldsmiths . 


Progeny. I 


son on another, n vioiuii'uii 
aupemcialides wc live bv# 
vo speakers have role's, 
louies, because the fateful 
ity of language is both a 
and. a curse, it makes 
ition • at 'once easier . and 
tentic. 

ite has no equal at imagliv 
T 0 ™ 1 of these secret .con-’ 


finished with them But when lie Bic^h a 'm , 'iii his rnrroduction refers 
stated |fi print that “As a. rule t t{j lh( , facl tlm£ t iiere is already 

atp oppused, . to- .btogroptaiOS or.. ejltQnt B i argc variety ,of copy books _ - ■ - r - - . _ - . .. 

■ writers’ , ho almost always; qiwllfidd _ nil several of them executed by, - • ■ . ~ . . 

the rtilc •‘with hn egceptfopL Jtp the . V cty IccpratoBud^blB pdnmen’L Reader? are itfvltedj to identify -the . 
ri use nf Trollope he Wrote that ., Qt a , CM - (i, diio copy-fibok J sources, of the throe .quotations 

nxccpiion wiu* Justified because C n D vinu enothai- ?' • • ' which ' follow and to send ug - die 

Ti'olloiic had written an .auto- rf * ■ * 1nn - answofsi so that they reach this 

hiostaphy which ■’leaves out .a 'great Surely, now. olficeiiot later than Friday, April 

daiil" : because lie was not simply Austens snujce fpi tho. $5. A ■ prize of £10 is ofEered foe- 

n writer but. “as an employee of. . niftst certainly, e must haye bpqn the pj,,^ correct set bf atujwers to 

tiu-7 . Pusjt Office”, “a man of , wlr l |' rij* BOOB be opened, or 'toiling; that rite most 

action because he wds a world ebridhootl when she was .^mfed^O nearly . correct ill which ; cuso 

tr.ivbllir; :md, finally, bu<fduse : ln? copy it either fiom. Bicklihm, pr, inspired guesswork .'will alsa - ba 


i refers 
ab'eady 


Author, Author 


■ Had dancers* akirts bji their 
' Kprses* gdakinB,; 

, ; Craph. Pete- Shoiince with that 
; girl of Dowser’s 
Drove a horse that was' wearing 
trousersj 

The wagonette from The Old 
-' Pie)- Head 

. Drove to - the, tune “My. 
... L ; Mogkey’s Dead”., 

; Scavenger- barons . and your 
' jackal vassals, 

/..Your pimping prass-gaug, your 
-i- unclean vessels, 

,i We'll 'inoke you .swallow your 
. , f .;. words^ at a gulp 

. . And iurii you . back .. to-, your 
.' f L- .elelneut, pulp. -' 


WfcTJWw were Soil, I to arivd® mehiber of R&Jh We ■ tar i ?P e ,? lirly of his thoughts, since lie bring thought stupid? (A i, oh, ted 

*, dw, ^»-J ,T -™r*t L . DreiudlcM. For .,rhno.h 1... n^ver Llfe ^om fhe^ .r/'i.:,;; 0 ^ G l SSS 1?n hi * ■<*«« *n Purls. »..d 


■ i oihflSi tSb n * t bm in io anvo niemuer.ot tno 

i h t „ v -dssh 1 *£*1g *Cldin fi “^T , « P«J“ d toes. Foi ' although she has t 
^rui Sid Sudfetotfe’ ,lni o " "L? J?? , a witness to into the bad faith of 
an Anthem 1 ^ ^ E" ..Hie -awept responsibility for 


“T« the bat • H inj, y'o sir U baIp K ZfL av, -F¥ l « niisiuuny roi iu 

L .-J KI? nc ‘d c 11 ciuvS! u- h6r t,llle - P r >deas, she has never cl 

“Winkiue & blloj^f* ,1* gh her i® 0,np0Sed ' • be an original thinker, anc 

“ wink ui & bllP^ her^nrHMo her ! ssays ' something rather attract! 

Wank ug ? -kiinkiaf* j rnJLf articles and ore- nnradnxtcallv S;irK</sn„ a i 


2 Madame r 
pendant < 


IL L-SARTIN, ; Coinpeftlfion No ^.7 
21 Nt-wtoit . Avenue, lurrmgdou ■-■ :: J : . ■ j ; ; 

1 'iirk, I’icstnin: / ;.. : ; ,1 J too will auncl 


•r^is ei ftJ?ars£3r. , =- ^ ^ . ; ; >.* ■*&*&£* js.* 0 — jS 

r.^'^ife L 'K/ h «2S% «hj v -- v; -issrass 

ErS>£"^£’5^- A z£l 

I'Sr’X*^ feviss: ■«»-«>; : inss 1 ! 


Vbus voulex q«e J qW e' 
viius lie coOtera y j- n < la r. 


rtie rm cue eariy.. ouonatum or ms titnughts, since lie oeing mought stupid? (A n a in ted 
mvnir wholly aliena- sppke thorn In German not his native question always in Purls and nevpr 
true interests by the. Russian. From this 1 Snrrnute-ni-guas, more so than in these dhv« 
thair., education and . touchingly, to the .dramatist's rampant Lacanery) Sarraute*« W 
a misguided idcnhsm heroic modesty ni extremis, bur It is figures meet; one anouts iioiisciisb 
c ; to sex recommend- rati is V die iiuTowihg discrepancy to die otlim- and, wonder of wonders 
tail Cat ho I id.: Church, bolnveon the bare form of words— Is interrunted by the aaereesiva adl 
exceptionable thesis, • HS « he were setting out io canju- mission,. ,r J Q . ne comprenris pns”. 
the' novels of Fran- a verb ” ot easily used in .the A Saving candour, one might hope, 
lustrate -rather more-’ firsi; Penon singular— end. the Fore- and Sarr auto’s final blessiiTi* un the 
intentionally, It is knowledae they contain of liis own human race? Qf course nor she hat 
which is quite fully npproacWng. extinction, winch gives twists in •tore.'Ths sponter of no* 
Lhe first volume of Chokhov s historical Ich sterbe " sensa- Is- delighted with the other’* 
Beauvoir’s autobio. Its. rightful .ptocodenca m l.‘ Usage .admission;- bid nonsense wa4 
res d'wie fame fille de 7* -parole. It is a sombre, luunnne deliberate,- a test of his interlficn. 
sre arc a number of opeiung to. wliat is olsewhero a .tor’s nerve. Ho lias come thro null . 
fs which make : Quand mordant and unforgiving buok. the two are reunited iir happy coni 
ucl nt'ord interesting ' The. phrases which give rise to njicity. A Jon lent resolution stilL 
of lier Work iliaii for ■’tlio "reinRiuitig nine scouos -or riielr difference ? No, tlie sheer 
ing to her bpoks fdr ■ episodes are French ones: ,ir A Ires excessiveness of this last of Sni\ 
fhe great tragedy of bientfit’’, , “ Et ppurquoi. pas ? raute 1 * playlets Js a ivnrning. The 
auvoir s ■ ydiith, the"-" Ton pore. Ta soeur ", and so ori, ^'*ck She iluis pulleij. of lin vine' her • 
riemi Zn»i| is. very > ordinary enough ' until Saivntifa praMgon 1st confess that- he was nr'e- 
sed into the section Imagines 1 for them a‘ context tvh ich fmidmg'Ml along, causes ' the Jest 
f Ip spiritual eitutled tiung them from bland civilities • ,ail Bh to be on -us und ruthlesslv 

1 14 It li-inue l^hal-. lha • !..<« ... ■ .... imrlArnilnln on.. . 




wholly pleasurable * book.- 
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The Golden Hind at the Golden Gate 


if rhe Drake controversy did nmk 
inti else, it did preserve diis «*! ‘ 
I'rn m spoliation. To non-CtilfornUn 
a mini bur of tilings stand out 

harbour and so he votes here for fii’M. this li ** 


Objectifying the subjective 


By D. B. Quinn 


of the Buy. and a third inside San judgments lie lias wds Sail Frmidsco^Bav (my own plain one tiny aspect of 

Francisco Bay (Tiburon Point and of a very decisive kind. ^ a ‘ di of text would contradict encompassing voyage ol 

sin Quentin Give), mid set up a o loop ; argumen : o«r die i length ot leading as fgr flS wate ri nBl interest amt that the 

series of questions to be askea of the tails of the a /J| ina , ;■ d h v victualling and suitability for fort un,c u,, d temper, not 

KmnJj'Ak^ V h A«b,cyNc.Zni SSSrt S' wind, may strike rite »?«“ "M™. hoU^'^rS 

sr Power/ who .I. ^^wsssr-jz tt .itas^ancS 

Kl y J he discovers that hinterland he conies down, not decl- ^ W,Bl 0t " er “f» 


", nncN , II ANNA • Raymond Aker. V. Aiiorcy neunom 

WARREN L. HANNA . an J Robert H. Power, who all outsider 

Lost Harbor : The Controversy over eJC „ om ,ded their view of the may we 
Drake's California Anchorage evidence, which pointed, each tist to s 

n Uni varsity of California thought, exclusively to their chosen all the 
raqn sites. The result was ihe almost where s 

n eon nqfqq 5 inevitable mixture of serious orgu- since I 

n 520 OiTtio h n „ llt ailll special nleadiug which where t 

* "" such an inquiry was bound to Hanna 

There is something in tho ail, it provoke. Power, 

might appear, that excites Cahlorn- Mr Hnniin, lawyer-enthusiast for - I ■ 
ians to extremes. Its native people Drake, and u more sceptical devotee 
greeted die first white men they hud 0 f the Drake landing cult, resolved 
seen with such extravagance that to examine the arguments put for- To si 
they recorded it with wouder and wa ,d [ u 1974, and subsequently, perhaps 


of the ground-squirrel protagonist, advantage. there were no significant effects 

Power, and awards Mm some credit Pnr eHC |, (l f t |,c s ; x fcsues font of shore erosion or ear th-mo reman f 
for the San Francisco site on this seveiUeen discussed^ that he coil- (much of the area « west of fo 
account. ■ siders relevant to judicial assess- Sun Andreas fault and part of iu 

To select one such issue is not nient he awards points on a scale aiiprecmbly In 1906), , drar 

perhaps fair but it demonstrates of three, Drake's Estero making tic changes or Hora^auradit^, 
both the value and the limitations u p eleven. Botinas Lagoon four, t'f’n aUeratioi’a k6eps. much of Of • 
of a judicial approach to a set of Sail Quentin Cove in San Francisco topic at a pi c-sclemltic level o[ di>; 
liwrnrii-nl u re lime ii is. Ir is liiniled Uav nine. It could not lie said course, though later study of sudi 


The second is that the pureh 
con temporary historical data are d« 
capable of providing any final sola 
tion. A third is that to argue 41 
there were no significant effects if 
shore erosion or earth-mo renem : 
(much of the area is west of tijl 

9:lil AllrirPH.S fnnlr »Hrt nart nf 1! 


they recorded it with wouder and war d in 1974, and subsequently, pernaps u. 11 “ j 1 Sn M, as Ltiwoii fou" tion all crar ions k*eps much of fo! 

not a little alarm, “The common wilh a degree of legal impartiality, both the i n ue a. Uehmu^am up eleven Bohuas Ugoon i J«r, - c al a pi . e . sc!em fa c level of 

sort of people leaning the King, and ln t hj s well-produced book lie gives of a judi idol a [ Proai ch I to 1 i j« W San Q emiii Cove i ban ™ esco ril0Ugh | aler 8tudy o[ 

his Garde with our Generali, scat- a good introduction to the sources historical • . t i ie r| - „■ e d resu i t : s ; n anv way subjects (some has already beguoi 

tered themselucs together with ihc.r oml t „en gets down to die specific to the data 10 ™I dSrira - S case for appeal is likely to add negatives rather dn! \ 

sacrifices among our people, taking issues brought, out by the » protogo- data w iich inay be relevan to deceive a case rm api^ pus i t ives to the patterns of evident 

n fiii in (Mil viewc of cuery person: „; srs i„ the debate. One bombshell decision. Seventeen chapteis are pernaps t out tins oook ia wen 

a (Jiligeni . _ i... ....... Mo.niaii » n iho finRnf ir arguments nut together : it is lucid and u •irtitd to itlrlinoJ kn linllanA nl I 


A UlllgeiU Vic«u UI jr - HIM) 111 IIW 

and such as pleased thoir fencic, had dropped on wliat was regarded 

(which were tne yongesl), they in- by some as a crucial find, the ceie- 

ri.ixina them about uffred their brated " Plntc of Brass’’, allegedly 

sacrifices vim. them, with lament- ! fhni left milled to a post b? Drake , The , illt hropolngist, the late *»' “ “Aem^'and’Tt 

able weeping, wrote itiig. and lenr* i ,, .luiic 1 579 tume x uig tli e ‘ernt ory R<jbert F Hcizer| Bt least estab- 2" e " discussions ’ clSr to 

ing the flesh front their faces with lo ,| 1(2 English crown. Found m 1937 |bhed (ond archaeological work has who are !fnfaS?ar with bite 

their nailes, whereof issued uhuiid- tlt , a r the San Quentin Cove site, t C0!lf[rmed) t i, at a n giree sites he JS n ^J r « v r t ha9 much to be 

ance nf blond '’—thus Francis Drake has been a sheet anclioi in within the territory occupied by the j, f Jf HS a way D f dea>ling 

a ,id his men were greeted in the «ienui for that sue (even if claims CoflsC Miwok peo ple.in the early SJ, „aSe hisScal ouzTles 

sumiiier of 1 S79, accnriling to the t liat it had eurher been found near modern iod s0 no serious con- * lth compa ° ' P ‘ 

“Famous Voyage nut ra Live Drake’s Buy, unit than thrown away , roversv ovei - latitudes appeared Earlier interest in the tnaguifi- 

■ _ i 1 Lo. Ilnlrln !>>■ a rflpntln lnl£!K\ .I .. ■ 1 cn ln^ .• lukorp ir wnc if) 11 nil 11) - k ■ ■ .1 l /.Art r> I- ann#\ m isooeorl 


aecisioii. ocvuiiicBH ™ . - — , , 

devoted to ihe specific arguments put together : it is lucid and 

presented by the three partisans, interesting ; it has a good deal to 

L. .. .1 ■ . . .. . hLaki, Tli>dl#.s on nrrAfl DC 


Cliaiufci29 suinsthcissuesuii « ; .kouV d» Drake .ojrce, a, 

‘-t». ■**&»*. i«to ‘ b r M *5jr?art 


10l i » . ' l 15 t an „ Huima is inclined to believe, ml ' 

> J 1 ^ a , ® 00 ^„^ a o “ the reader is very likely to a gw 
the Drake sources as that 0ll i y additional documentatja 
about the sne-focii.sed archaeological evidence could U 
about them, and jt vjde a f; nal so i ut j on , gut is dii 


“Famous Voyage narrative Drake’s Buy. unit then thrown away troversv over latitudes appeared 

lirintfd by Hakluyt a decade later. as useless where it wos found in (gtncc ar0L|nd 38 . N C0ll | d any 

There has been something com- Afi?- vhJ^S discus one of the three). The white cliffs 

,ll u.' e ..rl 1:!. In established). After the 1974 discus- . „ th inks, were 


makes the discussions, clear to w | mt Calif or mans want? Dnb , 
those who are unfamiliar with the hunting is a ga me theyllke-tii pli) 
controversy. It has much to be pj na |jt v would bring it to an n i 
smd for U as a way of dealing as H «mM admits. ThU book, wiihb 
with compai able nistoiical puzzles. long bibliography, suggests that tk 
Earlier interest in the maguifi- continuing search, not the Wstorid 
cent stretch of coast encompassed reality, may still be one thins, ht 
by Point Reyes and Drake’s Bay he has enabled us to see dearly* 


Pioneers behind the wheel 


nJW S ® In’ Drake saw, Hann a tl, inks, were Sd 'to' tlm ' building un of an 

the unention with which mode™ vie ived before Drake entered tlie extensive National Part there: 

Cnliforijians have their ffom ^ ^ Herbert Bolton and a 

e.ulv bistury and, n . t p P scientific laboratory), was subjected, % -a • ■ -g 1 

SSfes Pioneers behind the whet 

torn iau historians of most vigour ftf; nL S l 5 0 “ nd T i!i U ph™ S Brass 

atul ingenuity j Jjnvp been ' a i‘ c E^o mined (1977), ciring metallur- ; .'jyj ■ ■ ■.!» i i! , djs^ ‘g a not t» slioppmg centres, to Uu 

n»nrmft S Sitm WaEiiei wore only t* ical opinions from Oxford, MIT open ro«d, not to city streets. Bu 

S* dw bISSS and Berkeley, came down heavily on By Hugh Bt*Ogail this is not a senious restrictaon. Hi 

ESL"|. 0? Iind tho the plate being emu posed of modern J Es a ble to show how die increashii 

Jmhor of ilfis \t^“booSrwi? *>nA and therefore a fake. This '.v; :■■■■ .. " = V= = prosperity of upper and middle 

Jp..T Hlnna which reviews the was round lv rejected by Power but warren JAMES BELASCO : class Americans prompted the! 

mA,P miemoS down hi a supplement ry report in 1979 vvaiiki.pi jamm a worm welcome of the car: her 

ItlJ Wliere Drake’s meii were (whldi appcnrvd ion late for Hanna), Americans oil the Rood was die perfect instrument b; 

received^nd where Hiev stayed, re- Dr Hart , added . additional marenal, From Aurncamp to Motel, 1910- which they might escape die sill 


pieces which have liitlierta 
played. ■ 


not t» slioppmg centres, to die threw stones at fihwr tents « t 
open rood, not to city streets. But suddenly flooding stream wwa 
this is not a seniious restriction. He them away. The claims of coatffi 
Es able to show how die increasing and security were too «ro« “ 
prosperity of upper and middle- resist, and in the quest B.w. 


By Andrzej Poltawski 

K'AKOL WOJTYLA : 

The Acting Person 

TrnnSlaied by Andrzej Porocki 

3G7pp. Dordrecht : Keidcl. £14.50. 

This Is the present Pope, Karol 
Wojtyla's, main philosophical work, 
in which he tries to give an outline 
of his philosophical anthropology. 
The point of departure is mun as 
he is given to himself in mid 
ihrough his actions. 

The author's position may be 
described as phenomenological rea- 
lism. But this is not the realism 
criticized by Heidegger for intro- 
ducing ready-made external things 
into the sense-bestowing human 
subjectivity ; nor does it embrace 
the tendency of the traditional, cos- 
moiofdcal approach to regard man 
as a thing among other things in 
the universe. If Wojtylu accepts 
the traditional Aristotelian meta- 
physics in its general outline, he -ut 
the sasue time shows iu inadequacy 
when applied to human subjecti- 
vity. What the traditional approach 
could not give was precisely a 
direct access to subjectivity. It in 
nor, therefore, the external paint of 
view which he takes from tradition, 
but the vision of man as a dynamic 
unity. Being mi organic unity uct- 
U!g m tlie world, man is in a sense 
objecuvc in all his Aspects. Never- 

i flct -’0rding to Wojtyla, it is 
only the category, of lived export- • 
ence that makes possible the objec- 
tlvation of human subjectivity and 
a genuine foundation of philosophi- 
cal anthropology and ethics. 

Consequently, we should not be 

j. . t**® occurrence of 


experiences himself as uctiiig, and 
, hai it is only this experience 
which c;n give hii udequute under- 
standing of man. 

Thus, the fnmous disagreement be- 
tween Locke and Hume concerning 


ing to n ol e thiii these analyses, ill 
iheir main feu in res, if not in iheir 


good und n striving in realize it. 
Pari 4 nf i lie lunik gives ;i sketch 


ITntiZrr 1 r n -L nf dei,l,,turc J "«* bunmnS 

are pnralfcl in ihe ideas expressed tence (which is mure ful I u ilmw. 


by die French psychiatrist Henri 
Ily in his hook Lit conscience . ) It 


, 1 1 unit- cuiicei lllllg <-h cunscten cc.l it 

ihe exisLence of “ n clear and distinct ,s shown that efficacy demands 


idea of active power, as we have from 
i j . l . 0n . on the operations of 0 ur 
miiid , decided by modern sensun- 


•i particular transcendence of the 
person towards his uctinn, and 
Port 2 is' devoted to an analysis 


-- — - , ..^,. UGU uy uiuuern sensim- uwvuiuu iu un analysis 

asm and transcendentalism against thl s transcendence ; while atser- 

Locke, seems, on a more thorough his ucrions, niun at the same 

examinanon, to he judged in his time shapes Himself and, if his 


twice (which is inure fully devc- 
ik i»etl in oilier works by WojLyia). 

If one wants really in imdcrstitud 
what appears rn some n.nplc as a 
surprising conibinuiinn of ciuiscrva- 
tlsm and novelty in tiic teaching of 
Pope John Paul II, it is not enough 
to look at it from u pragmatical, 
sociological, political or other 


and processes that take place in sneak, a gift of himself to others, 
man ; and cognizing also is a real This attitude, called bv Wojtyla 

action nr nrn<-.e«s. *' narririnntinn M r*Anclera its n aah 


action or process. 

Human consciousness, “ mirrw- 
ing’’ ourselves and the world in 
which wo live and thug reveoJiug to 
us, one might say, the scene on which 
we act, has another function also of 
subjectivation: it makes our image 
of the- world, us well as our 


*' participation ”, consists' in a con- 
scious acceptance of the common 


time. 

The actual shape of the present 


TLS APRIL 4 1000 : 30? 


J’otucki from the second Polish cur- 
rected und cnlar^cil edition (not 
.vet published j, it was edited bv 
A- T. Tymieniecku, who mndu ni.inv 
changes and rcwroie some puns of 
the translation. The cxcniiiiatinn nf 
these changes bud only partly been 
iniule by the uiuhor hefive 
October 1978 ; it whs subsequently 
passed by him to a committee fit 
three people. However, the linnl; 
was published before die results of 
this examination, as well as u great 
part of the translator's stylisiic cor- 
rections, could reach the editor. 
And, while some sentences of die 
translation hnve been improved in 
the published version, some parts 
of the original have, nnforeuuuielv. 
been obscured and distorted. The 
editor often paraphrases ihe origi- 
nal loosely, occasionally introduc- 
ing terms ulien lo the author's mvn 
vocabulary, like “constituting the 
object 1 and “ nnemuiic a u to presen- 
tation " or “ideas”. Moreover, die 
Latin term supposition, which plays 
an important rale in the original 
rf?* 18 rent * e, ‘ et * o dozen nr «o 


rr „_,r,. m remiereu ov n dozen nr «n 

T Xt , n * w ! s wne expla- different, sometimes very comnli- 
n-auon. Translated by Andrzej cated phrases. P 


hid uiiuiuoDtu Aristotelian meta- 7 J u, j “■ mu miaga 

physics in its general outline, he 4it ot the- world, as well as our ■ . 

tho same time shows its inadequacy f^tlons, our own. But consciousness 

when applied to human subject!- !***« d°eg not give us the power Bv I P f jipfl c 

vlty. What the traditional approach ^voked by Locke ; its mirror mg of ^ 

could not give was precisely a f"® world is, on die contrary, -a - — ^ — . 

direct access to subjeenvity. It is consequence of real acts of cogni- — — 

nor, therefore, the external paint of u ° n - ^ is the whole man alone ALISTER HARDY : 


Naturalist of the numinous 


Chester College, Oxford, und was 
its first director. During the first 
eight years a succession of appeals 
elicited several thousand first- 
hand reports of experiences. Ques- 
tionualres were sent to u group of 
students in Nottingim'm, and in. 


SMS* aSd *£&£ khL«I£ ffi Snirltual Nature ef Man. . SlSdln a naKS^urvIy, mid 


I62pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
Conceived in this wav, Wojtyla’s University Press. £6.95. 
philosophical anthropology opens <j 19 824618 3 

the way to an objective treatment 

of moral values. Tne cliaractcristics ■■ r _r " n ' " t- 


• In The Spiritual Nature of Man 
Sir AJister presents the results. 
Thera are chapters on research and 
quantitative studies by otiier mem- 
bers of the Unit, ana Introductory 


first plHce^t^free’ hum^n^acdons 6 Slr A!ister HnrtI y ia a scientist who and con clud lug chapters on*" SpiriN 
First place to free humao actions, always refused to confine ual fceUng in a scientific age " —•* 


Es able to snow now one uior easing anu seounijr »««« suv '».r 
prosperity of upper and middle- resist, and in the quest B saaj . | 
class Americans prompted tlielr tliein the motel was j? 0Tfl '. Wl x! } 
warm welcome of the car: here enterprise took up aw luenw 
was die perfect instrument by business of providing raojgr w i 


— — — • — , liirnitt i ^ uiey serve 

enterprise took °" l y M a general delimitation of 


first place to free human actions, 
qualify secondarily the acting per- 
son, who is made better or worse 
by his actions. In fact, Wojtyla 
wrote this book in order to under- 
stand better the foundation of 
ethics, which is his main concern 
in philosophy. 


nnd where Hiev staved, re- Dr Hart added additional marcriai, toom Aurncamp to ivio 
naiWrtB and re^ictu a I4i ng the Go/den <*11 nuiiuing against the genuineness i94 5 
&ind and resting her men for her of the Plate. U can ’ 21?pp. MIT Press. $14,95. 
inn® vnvaae across die unknown concede, now be removed from the 0 262 02123 4 


ESjf concede, Viow be removed from the 

Pacific. y 8 controversy unless some quite spec- 


was die purieut nraiiimiom uj .(uji.ism •« * * . u Uk 

which they might escape tilie stiff vcllein with comrortabia » 

routine of tihBir lives. ‘ quiet nights, restaurant 

. , ... batiis, showers, flush wil«i ■* 

The car made It possible, or so ^, nie ups aiH j doww lw- 

tliey thought, to recapture the free- in ,h e 1$20* I« «* 

a 0 iL A H.I n rt nni* n niMIllota - . _ ir HU 


t utii ^iiriiLc U 317 II iftiu iicvin ucai uevvieu iu 9 VICU 1 IH 19 1 rum rne 

with the real essence of religion, first-hand reports of those who res- 
any more than it can with die ponded to the appeal. They are 
nature nf art nr the poetry of allowed in speak for themselves, 
human love”, he maintains that and wliat conies aver most strongly 

1-I1A rtlianAvnauArt n f i'aI ! v»t Aim Ir tlialn 1 mkrl m i»L 


III the absence of a detailed log 
and with indications which are, to 
say die least, ambiguous, the Drake 
materials lend them wive-? to contro- 
versy. That it should have raged 
with some force iu recent years has 
been due to the very natural, desire- 
of the proponents oE successive 
theories to have a sure place which 
could be designated for the exten- 
sive celebrations which marked the 
quatercenrenary of the formal an- 
nexation of Nova Albion to the Eng- 
lish crown. 


1/\1KIUMI£ All »»»V . 

lowed by slow recoven ® “ 
1930s) and much 


controversy unless some quite spec- — ; Aiey thought, to recapture tne rrw- building in Ihe 1920* m » 

tacular rebutting evidence can he ° e th ® ri? D * e J * nd ^ 10 wed by slow recoven ■ Jj* 

brouglit forward. Human beings do nor deserve their Thoreau at 29 cents a gallon . to J930b) and much 

JSJf tTSSTi^ &JS. SJ4» ve Sf d .; l 7 5 5 e uctt^ ™ S^: SSf'fiSWj 


, ■ , * ~ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 11 , 1 dom of the pioneer and to emulate 

Human being, dn nnr de,e r ,e .beir Thoreau at 29 cent, . jnllnn : , in 


experience. ' the gist ' of which 1 rience may become the subjei 
have tried to convey, constitute scientific inquiry, u part of 
Part 1 of the work. The main prob- natural history of man. 

lems treated are: the relation of approaches tile subject us 


ST". SSBT’ASr ATbiSi,"; !a SSZTwtre’-SSK « 

onnhflFiBB nf linn lune imnlldf in. their verv crea- the_ camping equipment that went 


eiueipnses, utie r-r 

boom guansmteed bodi s u PP. 1 L| 


the^Dlue a i<iEo!!f r »l tJeii,rl . ltBtlQ “ fl f n Phimaophy. . human love", he niuintain6 that and wliat comes over most strongly 

mennlnflirTi u 8 e,,u * ne ( Pbeno- The original and rich analyses, of the phenomenon of religious oxpe- Is their sincerity and authenticity, 
work « 1 t ^ experience. ' the gist of which 1 rience may become the subjeet of It is Impossible Lo doubt that , the 

tbtms a « i Ct| Jr ves I* 108 *: have tried to convey, constitute scientific inquiry, it part of rhe experiences took place, end were 

point ofihdi™ 11 ^ j e 8 f artlr, 8- f #rt 2 °f the work. The main prob- natural history of man. He more or less as described, and 
exact/v norm .* nvestI 6f“ on > s thus lems treated are: the relation of approaches the subject us an were of major importance in the 
usual in .t which is consciousness to efficncy (ie, our observing naturalist To ensure' lives of those who bad them. The 

w^voiaile ■ USBon<l where experience of “being the agent” of objectivity, he deals orily with wide range of variation In the 

Lien for ff ranb!i 0r i5 S are ® m ®W o u r actions) and the distinction be- written 1 accounts of religions oxperi- experiences is also remnrkable. 
ijla’s acrenSni. 60, v* or . cover » Woj- tween two modes of human ence. studied in sufficient Some were visual, auditory, tactual 
Jtllmdo S°S S j , re ®bstfc activity— tihe mode of something number' for them to be compared or eveu olfactory: many more 

«nalvses in ™ l “ y h * s Dwn Merely happening in us aud, on the and contrasted with one another, were, cognitive or affective, or were 
original I v n-j ™ cfl He shows that other hand, that of genuine free, To this end he set up the Religious construed by the subject in terms 
j ana fundamentally ■ man responsible action. (It is interest- Experience Research Unit at Man- of his relationship with other per- 


cncc. studied in sufficient ' Some were visual, auditory, tactual 
number for them to be compared or eveu olfactory : many more 


fii C » H e ’ °* £o ^ d ' u “ d ™ 8 sons or instlturions. In part this is 
iw.(- U « <Hrector - During tlie first due to the imiubcr of different 
8 su . cces * Ian of appeals senses the word “ experience ” has 
elicited several thousand first- acquired. But it also reflects the 
hand reports of experiences. Ques- complexity of our concept of rcH- 
tionualres.were sent to u group of gion. There are many JS* \ n 
studeuts in Nottingham, and in- which a person may -become aware 

JlSSLif a r B ^“ ,v,de t urvey i aj J d of a benevolent non-physical 
7 f,- ectcd T" ,bL '“ tb0 Power which appears to bo partly 
genera! public were Interviewed. or wholly beyond, and far graaitJ 

• In The Spiritual Nature of Man ***“{■, iu<HvidiiBl self It is u 
Sir Alister presents the results, doubly negative definition (iion- 
There_ are chapters on research and physical, wholly beyond), und dif- 
quantitative studies by oilier mem- «*."*>«£ people may have different 
bers of the Unit, and Introductory ideas of what constitutes ti.e phys- 
and concludiug chapters on “ Spirit- 1CB L and of the limitations of their 
ual feeling in a scientific age " and nvm selves, and therefore of wliat 
"What is spirituality ? ", The main Must he ascribed to a non-physical 
part of the book, however, is power that is beyond them, 
devoted to selections from the Sir Alister is cautious nbout the 
first-hand reports of those who res- conclusions which can be drawn 
ponded to the appeal. They are or which he would like lo draw’ 
allowed to speak for themselves, from the data he has collected! 
and wliat comes over most strongly Thera Is not much support for Insti- 
ls their sincerity and authenticity, rational religion, or far the a mer- 
it is Impossible to doubt that, the son out there of traditional ortho- 
experiences took place, &nd were doxy. Although he takes religion to 
more or less as described, and be essentially concerned with a 
were of major importance in the transcendent power, often he seems 
lives of those who bad them. The happier with an Immanent power 
wide range of variation In the psychologically real' for those who 
experiences is also remarkable, experience it, but a phenomenon 
Some were visual, auditory, tactual more akin to the phenomenon of 
or eveu olfactory: many more mind than to any traditional idea 


----- — ifciwoi.u IU wuiuMifc J 1 — III B OVM.III 1 IU, act niiu 

science Co the canons of accepted what is spiri nudity ? M # The main 
orthodoxy. Although acknowledging part of the book, however, is 
"that science itself cau never deal devoted “ ' 


selections from the 


numoor ior mem to ue compared or eveu oiractory: many more nunu roan to any traditional idea 

and contrasted with one another, were, cognitive or affective, or were of God. In the course of evolution 
To this end he set up the Religious construed by the subject in terms man has developed spiritual- needs 
Experience Research Unit at Man- of his relationship with other per- ’ nod. canaritiAB murk <»» u... 


hv Todncus Houdiiis in a world man tor his tauen worm, mey ; cnain ot Howara rr- j 

man which had been used by each express not ondy his need for free- paradtsal adventure about motoi - meu , tg tdi u$e. glorious 

Dra^aMn'ist for hi® 6 own purposes as dom and discovery, but his will to Ing. Even die austere, pnestes^ of E „ glk ’ h motorW 

orlmarv to uoarapliical evidence for speed, his craving- for power. The etiquette, Emily Post, wont oil q tlic pumvit i ve to die 

n particular site. Power has con- benefits they have brought are per- transcontinental trip, with lier son ( co ]our television and a 

*.• .. . I..*. „ ut .rhalanrpH hv t ie for chauffeur. Ho was not al- hndrooni ) vii 


Signs and speakers 


»*««"•. JinKo W it however aTa hajr* nf ^balan«d" bv ‘ihe %'£™*W** ™ 

* This failed in Orta sense and sue- sheet anchor for his San Quentin drawbacks. So it mustbe V'fthwist. together^nsfaotory. 

ceeded in anqtlier. A plaque Cove theory, Hanna’s quasi-judicial ful regret that we look back to the ,^.t Erie, for instance, 

rccordin, jhc and SffiJS 1 . .SfcfLSSfel £SSH 


iccordin^ ihe event, and dedicated appraisal npt being adequate far hinocent world Warren James vi the ^di utdi, “ C^yela nd_?^ h| 
bv rite Bishop of Lortdon, whs even- hun. Akers, repi-esentmg toe Drake Betasco so charmingly evokes in .asks, and snap l nothing can make 

t unity placed on what had long been Navigators’ Guild, has attempted his earlier pages : the worid where, him look to the left or tli? right 

ktinwji as Drake’s Bay, but at a to pile up evidence, good, bad for example, as one of his illustra- of the road in front of him. _ 
site ’QH' tb at Bay which no contend- and indifferent, in favour of the tions shows, It was a real, triumph Oh look! ThaPs die houqe, whore 

ing pafty. can maintain to have been Estero inlet into Drake’s Bay of will and courage - to, have President Garfield— 

I he site; while at the same time already reEerred to. Hanna brushes brought your delicate Toledo car to Zip! we have passed it, 

other less 1 official monuments have B g 00 d deal of this, evidence aside the nm of the Grand. Canyon and Vvajt a minute, let me see that 

appeared to decoVate situs which also, but he graduolly segregqtes a so naturally you had to have your- inscription-^ • , . 

have substantial followings. •' : number, of arguments or docunien- self photographed, enthroned above we are hair a mile beyond I 

v« 1071 >h> rniifnmin Hiatnriral tar y h® ms «i which he sees some . the fandscane. Nowadays,. according And perhaps, at her journey’s end, 

degree of validity, in eadi of .the to Daniel Boowtln, you are likely. Mrs Po8t ^ ek u ke ' another lady on 

f» 9 tn15.riPri th £ tSeeirtost > f avour e d cn * es o£ •**».' ™ fee protagonists, to be found inside youf- Chevrolet. her ^riyaiat a . hotel in Spn.Pran- 

'StfS? S* DcSl-s Ba’y : 8 u T rihe =**. m ‘“‘ " f *• «!r- SrtSS 2 - 5 f. ’**• foOWne . ia,tai cl» = ; ■ . . . ■ ■ . .. 


(colour television a»“ “ 

BIblo in every bodrtOBi) 

- _ , . - . , . work of little more than i* PL | 

,At Erie, for instance, he throws t ion. It cniv staHd for H,e ^ . 
in the clutch, “Cleveland?,’ he proccss 0 f American hlsW- ? 

asks, and snapl nothing can make 

‘him look to the left or die right It also ill list rales. .* 

of the road in front of him.' of the processes of Aine™* 

** Oh look j That’s tite houqe. where tal Ism. Technology creftj to ^ ^ 

President Garfield—” ' ; toy to meet a r ‘ si,l f ol K* 

Zip I we have passed it, . pleusure-in-leisure. ^ 

“ Walt a minute, let rhe see that hoteliers at first “ f & 

Inscription—" • camping as a. .njere 

We are half a mile beyond I. establ IsTied businesses 

uid perhaps, at her journey’s end, wl,en ^ on ^ r R llt hf rfl m e cle*r ^ 
4rs Post fab like 1 another lady on n0vy - ° n , iL b ® | aB rfully «j^2 

jVcoT 1 ” 1 ^ 4 « “»«* ym »*jm 

... the beds, the beautiful white ^ J 10 U ^avstifma ^ 
soft beds I And - the sflieets 1 And camps*^ 

wlnlra hlnnkah, tlwt grqted the motor 


Spciety tried to evoke a consensus : 
it selected the three most favoured 
sites, one* on Drake's Bay ! up the 
so-called Drake’s Estero, . one at 
Botinas Lagoon, a little to the south 


degree of validity, in. each, of the 
cases of the three protagonists. 
This forms : the meat of the book. , 
Hanna would: make a good judge 
but, like many judges, sortie of the 


at slides of it. 

Mr Belasco’s picture qf how the 
earliest American motorists took to 
the road as modern gypsies, “ tm- 
can tourists ” (a term later dis- 


By David Holdcroft 
• ^ AKO BARRISON : ' 7 


that very same sontencc ”, In a the 1 
brief section an intentions and Plans 
modality, which students will maim 
surely find extremely cryptic, Har- Altin 
risen clplms tliat by, substitution, of seem 
coextensive terms we. cau derive clear 


the light of the beliefs and iuten- Tn his final chapter Harrison 


Kite V" UGKCIO fltsu IIHCII- •« HIV 41110.1 4KU IHW 

plans of their truth or, but, Harrison defends a conception of meaning as 
maintains, this is not language, use which Is associated with the 

A Il'Tirtlmll ltio ocmamavl^e rtrffcfr mni-lr njC fll*a 1 n ft am U/iDflaiielAin list 
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Althbugli Iris arguments do not work of the later Wittgenstein. He 
seem to me to be decisive, it la stresses toot this- theory is not- an 
clear that he has put his finger on annlysis of meaning iu terms of the 
a point of major difficulty with concept of use ; Wittgenstein 4s not 


*nd capacities much as he has in- 
tellectual ski Us and interests. Our 
feelings of ' dependence and awe, 
°, u . r „”? ed far *° va and support, our 
1 ability to rise above our ordinary 
limitations ‘ and do a rfioustml 
things wfe lied never done before, 
nave deep biological origins. We 
have evolved Into men fay becom- 
ing perpetual children, aud it is 
only by being childlike that wc can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

i Suoh an . approach is two-edged. 

The sceptic can eas ijy se i M ^ sir 


.Wlhor of 
wk . to »h» . . 


an introductory 
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they are said to. . ■ Davidson, qre ratiier a mixed bag. idea our grasp of meaning m 

: However, -It would be misleading For instance, he argues, fallowing natural language is based on our 
to' dwell on. such blemishes, since Putnam, that the : order of learning ' knowledge of- ‘the truth of proposl- 
Hoitriswi’s ' widar-nuMrinfe dixousalnn in. radical inter oreLa tion from' sen- writs. His view is that .ultimately 


. . . the beds, the beautiful white 


some of rewarding. 
^ are WgUy technical, to -bo « 

rEvWPi and,.- at the time which, he.. 


interpretation from' sen- *“»»■ Hi s view is that ultimately 
words ■*' runs comiter .. the meaning of a _ -proposition rests 


wltite blanket? tiiqt haven’t got 
bits of grass sticking to thenv 
And the lovely closet and oh, rite, 
bathroom end a bathtub 1 And- 


grated tne motui ^ ^ 
dirty pieces, and. vdjJjJJgpA 
failed; turned ** jSSed* ^ 
■lain it ' their . political ...ikS'I 


The sun is quiet. It is so dark ‘ * : 

JIm? typmen.il? their houses keep. the lights on 'bit aaj). 
Light blue, dark b lire their houses go, 

Their heated germs Linwi(irifi>£. - ( j • 

r/id|» do not worry about water rmning oiit , • 
fu me fringes of their nppUy beds ; ' 

Tftctf tire (faep-sky. observing with their, opecupsi deivcaps, 
Cuiveid spider s, the. software of cosmic time.. . f 

In the hall a hronse sculpture of Saturn, 

Sunrise taken at the moon's straight wall, 

Gto&su blow-ups of a lunar ear Llmse, 

A talkative Martian sunset : 

While this week's star-atlas muscles . , 

Clrarim ir us Pluto's hnnsinz-iflntu, 

Scrupbuoks pile with jetty slides, . 

The powder-room at the country-and-western dance: 

; Medbh McGuckian 


j - Jdst tram the ni ^r' T , use all of it - ypu.-.want. Isn’t it 

dome^cky. bnt tomJm ^ . • ; beautiful ? rian’t i .It - exquisite ? 
domfartf UjVkMJm 1* the most beautiful thing 
hotels, is much the most bepufilng — you, fever saw ? 
part, of his book : nevertiiel^ss ifi$ - f t ..' ?,• : ; . r . . . 

Tho tmMirfntt: in his AB: the s*me, like many Others , shfe 


the lovely closet and oh, toe, litical 

room and a bathtub l And 1 ® h ' to - reqri rt, ’ i ?tii! 
8*s hot , water .mid you can P et K-2Sf th be egal- A A 
all of it > ypu.-.want. - Isn't- it ^ i’censod to. b^ 
itifui ? ^ Isn’t jit - exquisite? health ®. d 

: it tiue most .beautiful thing st ^ d ° tills m®* v£ 

fever saw ? . . . ont of bu§m«S, ^ 


l „ ’ , at the rime, 

‘sr* ® 

SSSL JftSSS a, 


lent Is the . tliesjs, practice -of a 
i “the autonomy of bays. and the 


to wonts - rune counter . » « ■juu( i ijwi™u 

ijitudtinn and to toe actual M what We do wltii h, "it is our 
■of anthropologists, school- acting, which lies at ;rtie bottom of 
t dedpherers of hiero- t he W“ehBge game" [On Cer- 

n ■■ irl tnmtu IUM 


” {On c 

To learn 


ease claim, and that ot uore, tor in- » nu«ai irania w 

ohe aapec, would hardly seem to sup- measure. When one learns a ten- 
ths port his view- Nor does it seem guage gan^ one Icarus a public _cri- 
tame . obvious, that our first gfasp of the for tho application^ of a Mgn, 


what Ajneriicims did with' wiftir. . 
cars, rather th»i what "cars ■ did .to 
Atnoricaus (i'll; the way" of pollution ' 
and traffic-jams) he - ft®* - fouled;; a.. 
most rowaidkvg dine, which 

illuminates many of, the most Hn- 
poitanit foixes rn modern Arrteriwm. ■: 
life and makes us Iqok 'ag^hOat . 
. coritmodurlace tjilngf, such as (fid 
motel. 'That he Manages to .discuss 
the latter, without mice referring .tD; . 
Lolita or fo Pspcltd s|ip(vs what' a 
sfedirq grip he has. on Wis subject. 

" He dobs *odf he fed smart chliural , 


rT. fl tor iHJUan^a U. ,T,T. . - Mures iiuuacu nnu iKHBier o-r incm. 

kuJent to cu C; fo ^ fa tA course, true that the com- 

bjfalh thenr.t picture- of munu»tion theorist tries to provide 

fvtontjr»r-.._»-W 'from Harrison s -- an feccMint nf Hn^iiistit; m kui fnir.lji 


pqtonce oi.. members', of a 


explain away. Yet more titan pro- 
testation will be required to con- 
rince the scepdc. He needs to be 
mown, not only that some people 
have “ ft - commonly recur riug feel- 
log. of being in ' touch with what 
appears to tne person concerned to 
be a benign power beyond . the 
Sejf‘i,. but .that the feeling Is 
actuary what it. seems to be, and 
that u. fair-minded inquirer should 
.conclude that there is some 
divinity, perhaps widiin ourselves 
but not simply contained by our* 
selves, .which enn beneficently shape 
our ends despite our. own inadequa- 
cies. Iu port this must be a matter 
of, argument: wo need to state tbs' 
. views of the. sceptic with njore pre- 
: clsian ana -examine them with 

S tent care boforia we can be clear 
xnctly. iviiat we wo claiming when 
we say to him that .there; ate more 
• thinBs . in heaven dud earth than 
are dreamt of in' his philosophy. In 
part. Sir- Alister suagesrs, pteii the 
sceptic can put the question to 
experimental fest, by making an 
attempt .. ', at - '■ honestly . = 'agnostic 
prayer— “ God, if tb ¥ i« te a God, 
help me to find you, and .having 


Who : ■‘VfJnS. Pft 


B - Sro' frantin^rV con -neither . give an account of toe this' is So> Hnrpisoji' 

^-ihac^n«iS2 a ^riL-'we • force ' and content of a sign , n or • Anyway, it w ctear'Jtoat 
ie can hhn h) rii ■ * ><v * '*** on ° ’ sentoiice'. structure. The his abjection to Dflvic 
^ept of S- ’ Y interpret communication- theorist does in- (gramme Is the same as 
?: 5*5® '.c 'fa |n ?S:°f deed, give an acofeudt. of a 'typie bf tiort to Bennett’s, 'name 

l a hfr.a .11 te comitiudjcaddn .<vhlth’'‘ Iriv6Jves' in- fails . tp &ccoiirtt fbV .to'e 

. ; • se stance 1 4 ri. i e r mi ' of ter p r et i 11 g^ges t uf^s and noises in 'of^ Janfeua'ge, ■ ; • '■ ■ 


JVU, BUM .1WVIII8 

jEound you,, help mo to hove the 
strength ; arid courage to do what I 
feel. ( ta, be, your will ". Bui| befire 
eveh till? hesitant' yenUird; of faith 


feel, , to, >8. youi 
eveh till? heSitj 
becomes , ration 


Bui; - befire 


speakers, and more ‘itm once Har- becomes , rational, there rnhst be 
rison - writes ns, tooiigh; this were . some, at least. prbna facie, evidence 
hii view. Yetif uWtnately the bqsls 1 of 1 there , be ihe a spiritutU side to 
pf our knowledge of moaning does man's experience. And. to; this the 
not rest on the knowledge of |1rb- ■ testimoujes coHected and clbssFted 
positions tills, account is radically in The Spiritual Nature Of Man 
misconecivedT-*- v*-« • - ... bear 'impressive* witness.- ■ •».--■ 
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a« an enuuitmal outlet. 1 lie use 
nf the vmi'tl "we" in flie />«« 
i ml if .lies ihai Aims wishes 
hi <peak hi anti for ineii wlm nave, 
ai s. uue lime in their Jile. tried to 
vvriic poetry: but ibis is hardly the 
same as speaking to an academic 
iiiidience. The best way tn account 
fnr tile tension, perhaps, is tn 
surest that while the confidence 
wfiich enables Amis to use the pro- 
noun "we” stems from Ins sense 
of belonging lo a specific group, 
the pronoun itself is intended in 
reach and repiesenc a much vvidei 
and more nebulous audience — L ivc 
i all nf ust” or, ai any rate, “we 
men 

This distinction is a useful one 
to hear in mind when considering 
the work of Philip Larkin, the 
Movement poet who most consis- 
tently makes use of the pronoun 
"we": just over a third of the 
puems in each of liis matin e 
collections — The L*.« Deceived, 
•flu Whitsun Weddings, »«« 
U'nufotvs — profess to speak for 
their readers. The pronounced 
awareness nf audience in Lurkiit s 
pueiry may well have derived 
from h'u sense of belonging in a 
small intellectual group . winch 
i (id uiled friends like Aims am 
Wain. Like their Mixed H'cftujg 
(iml A rrowie o| Mind, his XX 
Poenii was privately printed in * 
limited edition for distribution 
among friends, and in this sense 
adheres to the " Augustan 
conditions which the Movement 
admired. But what is remarkable 
about Larkin's use of .the word 
«,¥<» is its lack of circmnscup- 
tioti: its definition of possible 
readership is far broader than 
Amis’* nr Dave’s, achieving whac 
M. l: Rosenthal has called an 


■i fr 


m? ••• 

itrb 


if y 



In ',h. Fifties: Philip Larkin; above eight, Kjagslet Ami., J ohn Wa in: belay . Thom dam, D. b Enright. 


points towards the kind of folk, 
cnee «n the Movement v&irf, 
Orwell hud: lie eiicouru»ed a daii= 
to e urih ami plain -speaking intiajr, 
with the Common Reader uhick 
was diametrically opposed g 
Leuvis's (perhaps uninteotioiHii 
encourage me nr nf an erudite and 
" knowing " intimacy with the Id 
low Rug l it specialist. The Mut 
mem would not necessarily hi,, 
thought of Lea vis and On«ll n 
beinti in opposition— they could bt 
admired equally for their "Em. 
lisli ” pragmatism and sharpness- 
but they were nevertheless the hj 
figures ill the production - of n 
academic/ anti-academic tension q 
M ovcmenL discourse. 

Where Leavis exalted lite/uj 
criticism, Orwell, though a skiHi , 
pruclitioucr of it, could not ovr- 
come hi> suspicion that it m . 
essentially "fraudulent'', and Ax 
“ every literary judgment coasan; 
in trumping up a set of rules »; 
justify an instinctive preference 1 }. 
And where Leavis supported ib| 
idea of a minority culture in whip 
poetry would be read by tbe ret 
ponsive few. Orwell sought u 
remedy a situation in which It 
saw " the common man beanie; 
more and more anti-poetry, di 
poet more and more arrogant ui 
uiiinielligible, until the divorce k 
tween poetry ami popular cuilBf [i 
accepted as a sort of law of natiw’. 
Orwell helped to kindle the Utw 
liient's sense of responsibility i> 
wards tlie “ large ” rather tbn dif 
" small ” audience. 

A good example of the M® 
ntcut's concern to get on close terci 
with imagined members rf we lag 
audience is ‘their use or tne wl 
■ " chap a word which Orwell n» 

made much use of. The word fat 


Till then 


1 ,. m. i iiv* inict-J. me it dim sum u.i* pm 

atLiihuiin-iu “us all" pariicului sent nntinns". ills _ review develops 

SIT ftfiP 

a'-rrra •**-•£*, * ..... .» 

militarily a matter of his •‘common ence. and gained a new one. Hus 

tn licit " or liis superior knowledge has been caused by the emt- 

Qi" “ ivlut ordinary people think and sequences of a cunning nierget 
Ceel ” Rutltcr. it is a matter of his between poet, literary critic and 

strategy: he nearly always earns academic critic (three classes now 

th k - i-icliL to spokesman ship bv be- notoriously litdistihgiJishnble) : 
EinnioE with a personal; experience. • ; t J s hardly an exaggeration to 
and anlv gradually and .tentatively sav t \ iai the poet has gained the 
universalizing it- Larkin him so it happy position wherein he can 

has described ibis strategy as praise his own poetry in the press 
follows : . and explain . it in the class 

I tend to lead the reader in by the. room- ... 

hand verv gently, saying this is . i„ short,- the modern .poem 

the initial experience or object, ■ audience, when it is not takini 

and now you see that it makes me own washing, is a studen 

think of this, that and the oilier* audience, pure ami simple. A 

- . and truck up to a -big tinisli— i - (irsr sight- till? may not Seem 

mean, that's the - sort of pattern. bad thing. ... But, at bettor 
! The pattern can be seen in a poetry, like all art, is mextricabl 
tioem Uke " Reference Back ", which bound up with giving plauun 
It e 13 ins by describing a visit which a nd if a poet loses bis plea surf 
the poet, makes to his mothers seeking audience lie has lost to 
I house; locates the significance, of only audience worth having, fa 
-Ilia experience ; and Then works up . which the dutiful mob that sigr 
to a "big finish 1 ' by exploiting the . 0 ii every September is no sul 
.possibilities nf the pronoun * : .vre”. ■ stitute. . ! 

... fihis, could be taken to refer simply j t - s not on {y Larkin, among rti 
. to mot I u: r and son* but I. whin uses Movement. |iocts, Who has expresse 
it to suggest that their di’emma is Slich v j, ws> F pur years before tli 
oil * ubi-h oyer takes every body: appearance of "The Pleasure Fri 

Truly, though. our element is time, cjpic •> j d. j. Enright also warm 
We are nut suited lo the long ||| d | poerry wus becoming " 
perspectives special inleresl— as specialized, i 
Ooyn a( each instant of our live*- academic, as certain brandies i 

•; .They link v ms. lo nur losses : \i(orsc. pillion phy p . Bis essuy " The l?o« 


for the critic, that connoisseur 
.of words 


has been caused by the con- says that matters, enmp us poems do allow a spirit or are immense that IWJ"^ 

sequences of a cunning merger e i se »-here than here it finds ita true im pan ence with academic life; even the theatre, or rather 

between poet, literary critic and signification j whore, you may at nmes i ,hem is 1 . 

academic critic (three classes now be sure, significantly diffeient »™.ru me r .,, invited ii“^^ 

notoriously indistihgoishpble) : refers to some mysterious-, meta- soldnn view of l ^ u u, ’' ve ^' ^ sages*' ii lint Siat of the 
it Is hardly an ejritggeiation to physical temptation ; centre of consciousness pass , C(1111 - Movameot 


itis hardly an fetation to " physied temptation; ‘‘centre of consciousne^-pasaca ““ 

say that the poet has gained the hunger was his image for a broken down to the gioup by Leavis. f he reader’s 

happy position wherdn he can* . .. . dl ^"!ij 0 p ea his Certain Movement poems, as we superior knowtodlli 

pruise Ins nwn poetry in the press an old religious symbol, i have seen, advertise the specialized ,yir]i tins. 

and explain, it in the class- typhoons the wind of God. of their author- but not ? "). bur that of tta« 

room- ... .. . Good lord, if a poet realty meant there is als0 an op p oS i te tendency «* v « u and I”, which 

•In short, the modern, poetic ■ what he said, in Moveme tu writing to reaist rearier's sense of 6 ^'r eiul ,li’ 

audience, when It is not taking ve should all be out of a job . . . specialization and disclaim intcl- f»* You ami 1 would not ^ 
in its own washing, is a student . s laSf int ls one that ] c cti(al achievement. This tendency ihut, would we? 1. ^ t< 

aiidience pure and simple. At ^ bee|1 ma j e j,y Robert Con- ( s particularly noticeable In Lucky mcnr writers s ^ llie 5, * ml b V 
firsr ink. this -may not *eem a ^ who in a i §66 interview j{ nu w here Dixon feels bound lo phrase " vou I ’ 
bad tiling. • . . _But i at bottom e _ ested t hat a conspiracy exists p XU lain that he is a medieval history reader side with thaw 


auuieuce, whcii 11 «> «•"•••» we snouio bu uc ™* o, » . • • specialization and disclaim uuci- y ou 0 nu i tfjrl 

in its own washing, jsa student £ -^^5 lasI p 0 i nt i s one that ] c ctual achievement. This tendency ihut, would we? H 

aiidience pure and S'htple. At ^ bee|1 ma j e j™ Robert Con- i s particularly noticeable In Lucky „i Cn r writers s ^ ,lie, H * ml b f 
firsr slant - this -may not deem a ^ who in a 1§66 interview where Dixon feels bound lo phrase ** vou 

bad thing. . . . But_ at bottom suggested t i ia t a conspiracy exists ex piain that he is a medieval history reader side with thaw 

poetry, like all art, is inextricably betwfcfltl poets and universities to specialist purely because the deitiics and tmellectt® 

bound up with giving p leasuie, este0m sucl , qualities as ambiguity nic dieva 1 papers were a soft 'option nun w. criticized by w*' 

and if a poet loses his pleasure- > apd difficulur in verse, since these i n t h e Leicester course Each f OJ . a „ attack 011 Ezra .^1 

seeking audience lie has lost tne i. eeD university teachers employed: learned reference in Lucky Jim is plains jn his reto V._" . n bftfP 


deglamourize great writers by re- 
ducing them to the level of awk- 
ward human beings. 

The Movement writers* chatty 
familiarity was also intended os an 
implicit rebuke to the Modernist 
writers against whom they were re- 
acting. They detected in certain 
statements by Ezra Pound, for ex- 
ample, ("I quarrel with that in- 
famous remark of Whitman's about 
poets needing ail Audience'') nn 
arrogant disregard of the public. 
For Pound, the popularity of the 
Georgian poetry anthologies, and 
failure to appreciate Ulysses and 
The IVf ate Lund, testified to the 
corruption of pub “j tuste : he be- 
lieved, quite uiuletsumdably, that it 
urns not beneficial for a poet to 
direct bis work at such a public. 
But some of the Movement poets 
had an attitude to Modernism which 
made them side with the public 
rather than with Pound, and even 
Donald Davie, the Movement writer 
inost sympathetic to Pound, accused 
him of " scrapping the contracts tra- 
ditionally observed between poet 
and reader” by failing to provide 
" metrical landmarks to assist us 

The Movement believed indiffer- 
ence or hoitilhy to the reader to be 
responsible for what they saw as 
the obscurity of Modernist poetry. 
Awareness of the reader, thev 
thought, helped the poet to “ re- 
ntal n his oddities and was a pre- 
requisite for a relationship of equal- 
ity and trust: as Enright puts it, 
"the poet should do the work, his 
fair share of it, and not leave it to 
the researching reader to seek clues 
on other ground The Modernists 
destroyed this relationship by failing 
to concern themselves with die 
reader’s likely reception of rite 
poem, and his possible difficulties 
with its meaning. Now it was time 
m invert MaoLeish. and to make 
poetry once again “mean" rather 
than * be". T. S. Eliot had pleaded 
with readers to be patient if they 
found a poet’s work obscure (“ re- 
msnber that what he may have 
P«n hying to do was put something 
into words which coivid not be said 

* onotiter way”}, but the Move- 
ment defended the rights of the 
™” er *° .be bored oy difficult 
poetry, declaring that patience with 
Modernist experimentation bad 

for example, 
•r*ued that die “ definite character* 
.®* Modern iam was “an 

btiifa H«in, un, ^ fl pr ® v,|ous types in 

and unnecessary “ 

* Ml! JrtA 1 * tbe dB -V« tvfien 
r*«f S i ■ Geo r g,an Poetry* went 
regularly mto five figures 

lm«L.- aM ^lark *is particularly 
»y fc point, to™.-* 
me Movement's nostalg a not for the 

IKL «i e . one - T S « ve,al of the 
admire John Betjeman 

sinen til S '^* e few poets 

S,« “.read, a 

wkrt ln *, re \ iews of Betjc- 
' rntm-a n «wly always contain 
' *nd attrlhnf 108 r °. ames figures, 
to popularity 1 

- ; 

•a«d! °u. tha Movement is I 

Si-SSaJS ? 1 q aeries of dlvri ‘ 1 

1 ezploksrf,. enjoys and , 

\i aeedSj'gjJJ”** ®f ho tonging to an , 

L« ?n dike, j 


such views. Fpur years before ti ,e straight, there Is; nothing for them g lg j n a j, 00 ^ on ce” a statement sidcr in 1956, invit ® 8 agJ jJg* 

aopePrance of “ The Pleasure Prin- id sit and iqterpret . for you^-sn about \ ove jj V “somebody like .Plato readers not to * e c f,,niar 

ciplc ", D. J. Enright also wanted die'ir- jobs srp involved; This Qr r;]]^ *> . “hp’d read somewhere, they fail to be taim 

ihdt pnerrv wits becoming "a demeaning of the university proves- or beeil told, .that somebody like .tellcctuals whom 

.'..1 -do uniipiiliwH AC cinn innMrS ill llinri? comic form til i r A U hnJ u i rl U... C0nie^V\7rf«i 1 **. 


special interest — as specialized, 
academic, us certain branches 
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' ATI?! 1 , damaging ; but also 
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’’ l . luir assumpiinns could 

- be foil to have a relevance t<> the 
h '"i 01 " c], maie of political thought. 

, JeM'M® *tf .their stress upmi [he 
1 Lsponsibtlities of intellcctuul 

SKES" “"*"!? lhe public. 

- en r CO u raee ^ ll,e Movement 
to think of Lhemselves as cultural 

. ani bassndors, “ missionaries of 
poetry in a world of prose Leavis 
f «®P>«ed universities as "coHabora- 
■ uve communities ". “centres of 
consciousness ’ which beget and 
; protect- literary sensitivity: eventu- 
: ally, through their efforts, an 

adequate reading public could 
be created. The notion of the 
responsible minority promised a 
reconciliation of rite small audience 
and the large: as 0 member of the 
former, one was in an idettl post- 
tion to instruct the latter. 

The Movement's emphasis upon 
the writer’s responsibility loivardt 

Ins public niny partly be seen, there- 
fore, as a reflection of comemporarv 
ideology. When Larkin talks of 
leading the render by the hend, 
when Davie admonishes Pound for 
breaking contracts and denying the 
reader assistance, and when Enright 
asks the poet to do bis fair share 
of work, a socio-political code is 
transformed into a code for writec- 
i-eader relations : the poet or critic, 
privileged because of a superior 
knowledge of the text, must make 
special efforts to help the "under- 
privileged " reader — the critic by 
sensitive teaching, and the poet by 
putting a new emphasis on clarity 
and comprehensibility ju poetry. 

A notable attempt to induce the 
intellectual dlite to act responsibly 
towards the public can be found in 
jonn Wain’s anthology of critical 
essays. Interpretations. Though 
theirs is a serious intellectual enter- 
prise, much influenced by the close 
reading encouraged by Leavis, Erup? 
son aud I. A. Richards, the contribu- 
tors to this anthology eschew special- 
ist language, preferring to make ex- 
planations through analogies of an 
everyday kind. Wain describes the 
first four stanzas of Yeats’s " Among 
School Children " rs having “ a good 
head of steam to drive us along", 
and he deplete poetry in general hi 
terms nf a human face — “ the way 
the words are put together ”, “ the 
personal run of the rhythm '* are 
what we learn to go ov just as 
we learn to size up human beings on 
first acquaintance 

Bernard Bergonzi, who has 
written excellently about the 
collection, notes the prevulence in 
Interpretations of mechanical 
imagery — hs well as Wain’s "head 
of steam ", there are bridges, bull- 
dozers. piers, concrete tools aud 
engines: die overall effect of sucii 
imagery is to suggest that the 
critic is not an ethereal “ high- 
brow” but a useful worker whose 
job is not unlike that of die civil 
engineer. At the end of his Intro- 
duction Wain asks that literary 
criticism "come down from the 
summit and allow itself to be seen 
as- an affair of simple responsive- 
ness and common sense ”, since it 
is Important "to get people to be 
less frightened or literary critic- 
ism '. Tne critics in Interpretations 
accord with this aim by .offering 
good-natured assistance ; Ingenious 
emendations and erudite allusions 
are leas valued than a friendly 
tone Rijd readily comprehensible 
prose style. Many of the distinctive 
features of _ Interpretations are 
visible again in Wain’s own critical 
collection Preliminary Essays 


(1957). At 011 c point, mixing his 
iiieniphurs freely. Wain says that 
I( \ e i *,*!!!, a Buie less gas about 
| Dylan | Thom ns nn,| some criticism 
thin really talks turkey". 

Movement criticism is clearly in- 
struction from above, and Wain in 
particular often seems to be talking 
down to i-arher than ipitii the 
reader: his comniun mannerism, os 
wus remarked on at rlie time, can 
make him seem very patronizing. 
Similar uncertainties of tone can be 
found in rhe poetry of Donald Davie, 
though the effect is an opposite one, 
iiinking Dttvie overestimate the 
reader where Wain had underesti- 
mated him. Choosing “Corrib. An 
Emblem” as his contribution to an 
anthology of poetry in 1962. Davie 
explains that although the poem was 
bused on a painting by Tiepolo, he 
had not made this explicit in rhe 
poem, since to hnve done so wmild 
have been the mark of “an intel- 
lectual snub, cnltm-e-viilim-e, and 
aesthete Yet how are we to recon- 
cile Davie’s appeal to the Common 
Reader with a poetn that introduces, 
wuhni its fifteen lines, the words 
and phrases " tutelary ”, “ subcu- 
taneous ”, “ pre-divinity ", » art 

Pailadinn ”, ** Hispanic through the 
Galway Lynches “ virtu in 
Freight” and "Syrinx”. 

Davie is instinctively a learned 
and allusive poet, and there are 

K ems of his which draw strength 
im this. But he also feels rhe 
need, as Pound and Eliot did nor. 
to apologize for being learned and 
allusive : tbe gesture towards the 
** Common Reader ", the gruff 
no-nonsense attacks which the 
Movement make on aestheticism, 
obscurity ” and minority art, 
exist sometimes as if to atone for 
being part of a charmed academic 
circle. As Lindsay Anderson snid 
of Amis, the Movement poet " will 
rather pose as a Philistine than 
run the risk of being despised as 
an intellectual ". 

There are cases, then, of the 
Movement falling between two 
stools : in trying to balance the 
interests of the large audience and 
the small it sometimes failed to 
reach either. It would, though, 
be .misleading to conclude that 
this was always so. In those poems 
where the intimacy learnt as a 
result of addressing a small, known 
group is brought into play when 
addressing a large, unknown one, 
amalgamation could be snid to be 
achieved. 

One such poem Is Larkin's 
"Dockery and Son”. Since it 
opens with the visit of the speaker 
to the university at which he was 
an undergraduate some twenty 
years earlier, the poem might he 
felt to have a special interest for 
the small audience. The black 
gowns, the " canal and clouds and 
colleges”, the dean, the language 
of the dean (“ Dockery was junior 
to you/Wnsn't he ? ”) and of the 
speaker (he talks of people being 
"up” at college): these identify 
the setting as an Oxford or 
Cambridge one. But while Oxford 
provides the initial setting, the 
speaker’s meditation on the diver- 
gence between his life and that 
of a near-contemporary gives tbe 

B iem a much wider circumference. 

eterring at first, both in his 
"death-suited” stiffness with' the 
dean and in bis cosy memories of 
undergraduate naughtiness — 
Black-gowned, ti it breakfasted, and 
still half-tight 
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& Too Bloody Nice 

Ho ii'rtx too bloody nice, oh too bloody , nice. 
Couldn't say no, and he paid the price. 

Went out with Marie t who's as cold as ice. 

She cooked his dinner, she tidied his flat,' 

And then she moved in, and that was that. 

'ffe paid the price, lie was too bloody nice. 

She booked a hotel, he didn't say no. 

He got her a child, we told him so, . 

. Ignored our adoice, he was too bloody nice, 

i/un-shot wedding, honeymoon iri Greece, 

. Marie tiros os shrewd as a chief of police, 

He wds too bloody nice, what a sacrifice, 

'He was tod ,hl6ody nice, just too bloody nice. ; 

: Simon Curtis 


We used to siand before that desk, 
M _ to give 

Our version'’ of " these incidents 
Jnsi night ”, 

—lie gains sympathy only once he 
has left Oxford, “ ignored ", nnd 
travels inwards the workaday world 
ot Sheffield. It is then that he 
bemns to ponder, vaguely and 
without much success, who Dockery 
might have been: 

Was he that withdrawn 
High-collared public- school boy, shar- 
.... , „ . ing room* 

Whu Cartwright who was killed? 
„ Well, ir just shows' 

How much . , . How little . . . Yuwn- 
ing. I .suppose 

I fell asleep, waking at the fumes 
Ami fnniiice-glarcs of Sheffield, 

. , where I chungetl, 

And ate an awful pie, and walked 
, , . a lung 

1 lie phu form to its end 10 see the 
... , . longed 

Joining and parting lines reflect a 
, strong 

unhindered moon. 

. That “awful pie” is crucial here 
111 establishing rhe poet ns a man 
who notices such things— a man 
whose sure grasp of tiie common- 
place mi courages us to trust bis in- 
sights Into deeper and more serious 
questions about fate, free will, 
heredity, time, the pin-pose of life 
(according to the Movement’s 
aesthetic, the less special or gifted 
a person the more he is to he retied 
on). The speaker's “ ordinariness ” 
becomes more Apparent in the next 
lines, when he puzzles why he and 
Dockery should have come to lead 
such different lives. Freedom is 
what the speaker wanted and he be- 
lieved he could find It by remaining 
unmarried and childless. But Dack- 
ei-y seems to have acted on quite 
diFfeieii-t assumptions : 

Dockery now: 

Only nineteen, he must have taken 
, stock 

ot what lie wanted, and been 
nr . capable 

ui. . . .No. tout’s not the difference: 

. rather, how 

Convinced he was he dinuld be 
. , ... added to 

Why did he Hunk adding meant 
Increase ? 

lo me it was dilution. Where do 
_ , these 

innate assumptions come from ? Not 

from what 


Make 
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We lit ink truest, or most want to 

dtp . . . 

Tiie speaker’s puzzling process is 
dianiai.i zed *»y the inclusion ( ,f 
hesitations and qualifications such 
as now ” '* No, that’s not . . 
and rather”, which give the 
impression of a man earnest I v 
sirt'Bghng 10 innke sense of ;i 
difficult problem. The problem, 
»t is implied, is one faced by everv- 
body: the introduction of the word 
we m the lines above concludes 
ine contrast between the speaker 
and Dockery, and begins the defini- 
tion of iv hot thev, and everyone, 
have in common — an inability to 

f 'revent habit taking over our lives. 

11 tne last four lines of the poein, 
the pronoun “we" recurs to 
reinforce the increasing' fatalism — 
.we’ are all ol the mercy of 
irresistible forces — and creates a 
mom arable universalizing of the 
poet's feelings: 

Life is first buredom. then fear. 
Whether or not we use it, it goes 
And leaves what something hidden 
from iis chose. 

And age, and then the only end of 

nj*e. 

Such is the power of these and 
other concluding tinea in Larkin’s 
work, that it is easy to forget how 
dosed they make Lite poem : beyond 
the response " Yes ” or ,r How ti ne ” 
there h, as a Larkin poem of that 
title puts it, “ nothing \a be said 
This Is because Larkin’s poetry 
minimizes rhe iivterpr eta live process 
by including it within die text : 
what is inferred by the reader is 
limited by whnt has Rlready been in- 
fared by the speaker, whose own 
struggle 10 “discover meaning” is 
what the poem dramatizes. The 
reader is "helped” the cannot be 
confused as to what the poem 
means), bur he is also restricted 
(the only meaning he takes aw»y 
from the poem is the one found fur 
him by the speaker). In its tieat- 
menL of the reader, Movement 
poetry offers a sharp contrast with 
Modernism. Pound and Eliot may 
sometimes give the reader few hear- 
ings, but they do at least allow bint 
space to explore. Movement poetry, 
seeing Modernism not as “ ape u ” 
but ns * obscure ”, is more eon sc in us 
of the reader, but in providing him 
with an interpreter and guide, it 
also Inhibits his movements. 

€) Blake Morrison 19RD 
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century. m only about 500- editions, Norton’s census which lie warns \ 

Uuil.oF .he second decade at ahoiit -us to he -ncomplele. extends to 14, ^ a 'i^iSswSLt Sffi 

800 eihrioiis. -copies. iifQC ijoe k,,i. i« 


800 edirioiKS. 

As is well known, S|iain was 


his Atneitl to the sixteenth ctsiisi! 
In Priming in Spain Norton 
sed n suspicion that the lowUr 


“ L ' ,, , , . , date was 1495, but in the ptki! 

The overall chaructci of the Dcfcripittv Catalogue his po-if-j; 
Spanish printing trade through the appears to be purely agnostic.' Ht;f 

r.iniiMinlu.- nf i In oi.-lnpil t-ll I’mirill'V r _ / . . , t 


of Ills labour* were published by 
Cambridge University Press in 1%(» 
u-> Printing in Spain 1501-1520, an 
expansion of ilic 1963 Sondars Lec- 
tures. The bulk of that volume was 
devoted tu u survov of the presses 
naive in Spain, with added essays 
oit reliit I oik with the ernwn, on ihe 
early editions nf the Ccfcsl/mi of 
l'ernuiido dc Rojas, und with n par- 
ticidnrly useful subject analysis of 
Kpauish priming in Die period. Thu 
licucripiivc Catalogue docunicuis 
this in dcinii. It lists 1.372 items 
primed in Spain front 1501 In 152ft { 
the exiguous printing tradition ol 


bn* i.f the diS am? some have Pomplonu ( iu the independent king- that Burgos and the otiief Aragonese 
been rocatcd in «s hue aT el 51 8 1,01,1 of NuvArre), Per jug nun and comres, Barcelona, Valencia mid 

On J such book no 129* was nluceci ' b e enurned. IWKy itself Saragossa, declined at leust in 

ihc f fieL ith ?emiirv by Hacl ’** 1101 0 strikingly large figure and relative importance. One component 
.. V n m the S^SknSlnu n,nsl >•( tl,e PTw*« wero short-lived, of the Arngoneac, declmo may have 


Saragossa, declined nt least in 
relative importance. One component 
of the Arngonenc decline may have 


unique surviving copy appeamt • 
Sotheby’s in the second Breifcn . 
sale, May 8-9, 1978, lot 626-Tfc.j . 
belongs in a private Amerk«il 
lection, and by coincident n ^ : 


iliis in deiciil. It lists 1.372 iienis As this exam [i 1 u may suggest, die five or more inclinable editions wore siiggestsanaiinostidentlcalnumher 
pnii led in .spa in from 1501 In l.»2ft : bibliograpliv of fificemEi-ccjitury printed in three Castilian cities from 1501-20 — appro* ipiAf ejy - 120 

the exiguous printing tradition ol Iberian printing, though complete .(Seville. Salamanca and Burgos] editions— despite the considerably 

Portugal (only forty-four items in in comparison with Germany, ,I(aly an& three Aragonese (Barcelona, greater toial output oF printing ut 

- these dacades) is treated separately, and Prance, Isless unified than that Saragossa, Valencia,) .accounting this llind, Il must furdiermorc.be 

Vi* 1 1 11 II flAUftHAkfl infpA/IHOMAfl Al'nrili. L.. KTrn >1 . . « • 1 a mrn ° ^ ..... 


167 G (Mile), 138 G 

ings- and colophon), 101 G 'i?;| 

.....I CC. f? r,n,ii>n!nil ill.'.Tln 1)9 


The launching of GK4 


with a separate Introduction organ- supplied bv Norton for the next tm 
i/ted along the lines of Print mg in decades. Three works taken togctlici 
A pain 1501-1520, supply ninxi of the necessary in 

Hditluns arc arranged under formation: the inblingraphies o! _ 

. towns- (in alphabetical . order) and Konrad Huebier- and Francisco Vin- nroduci 
iheii under nrlutcrs, according lu del (the latter for Spain only) and, from 
lUetr'.dutes bf activity fa that town. iiidlspcuaobla supplement, .edition; 

A compressed paragraph gives bio- . "BMC X’’: volume tien of the catn- nearest 
graphical and. other relevant datu loguc of iiicunahitla in the British edition: 
for each pdiptbr. followed by, a list 
of his typek and devices, ivlth fac- 
similes of the M-fornis for the 

gothic types (which predominate), r-pi ■% 1 * 

Descriptions include' {or mat, collet- I ioiltW^hl 

’ ion; Uneation end type ar?a. Tho I lit* ±CL Lll 

trim script (a ns are carefully chosen am.vhavj.ii 

to reveal tlie textual o^gdnizqtlop- of . ■ 

the booki. ' including prefatory _ 

material; headjtiaK. secontinriMexts, - * .%» « •, . 

olid Ihe like.- Bibliographical refer- .■ ^ By JUuftll RobcrtS . 

eitces qrd very full, aiicT'a ccu&iis of 1_ 

surviving copies is- given for each 

odldan, ivirti signs tdlndicate copies The British Library General Cat: 

f logiie of Printed Books to 1975 
anil examined m photocopy. Tho • Volume 1 ' ■-.»• 

- censuses; ate of great value, for. tlipy ‘ • . 

donioustrate what, has - loiig been • 

sensed by students of early print- 0 851 57 521 a, 

: ing'r how hard it has bcan fOi* books T » ^~ i ^'^T i i >'aiyF i—i Mg 

to survive. More- than ' half ' tho . i 
editions which were located by . uiV'o 

•Norton survive in a uniguo copy, kI* 1 ' 

and seventy-eight peir cent Survive' 15®?' eSaJ wJnnl 

. iu three copies or 1 fewer. Even these sudden doubt Which is nappl 


— - — - .. ami 66 G ( marginalia);- Tta*« 

S reater total output oF priming ui 5)5 x 92 mm woodcut on ms 
lis limb, Il must furthermore . be of Hie title, reprossmhf 1 f* 1 !;! 


supplied bv Norton for the next two altogether for about seventv-five per significant that nearly .as many writing at n desk. TM «« « J V. 

decades. Three works taken together cent of Spanish incunabula. In the Span Ish-lotigu age as Catalan editions abridgement of the stott*?®" 

supply ninxi ot the necessary in- early sixteenth .century these six were published in Valencia from the Regimen sanitatis 

formation: the Inblingraphies of cities continued to bg active, each 150i r 20i and a handful also in Bar- j ts Latin verses intenwK® . 


Viu- , producing more 'than 100 editions . colons : in nelHier town was .there prose Cn tala 11 paian 
and, from 1501-20. Seville, with 300 Spanish vernacular printing in the five pages are tax: 
tent, edition^, was now well above its fifteenth century. miscellany of ndai 


ihrasa lb W- 
:en up 


UUIII OCVIWU. HiLII JUU " . I nh*. MVG • UI & ' J •»[ 

editions, was now 'well above its fifteenth ceiitury. miscellany of ndagM 

nearest rival _ Bqi'ccifnia (153 Norton’s catalogue is a mine, ad vice, drawn .from SeuK*.« j 
editions), but this preeminence was yielding ores Df many kinds. He bus Joronte, and other wise tnw 


not.'toi* 


. iu. (hree copies or 'fewer. Even these 
statistics do not fully reveal the 
" probable losses: Norton includes an 


^*5* »ne liijusJi u or ary uenerai t,nta- suoris «> maiurmn me uurarys sucit-manc. this lias -oeon cwnp^ ndntad 

lea, logiie of Printed • nooks "to 1975 : enunerteo as ,a collodion of- the (like a good many of the maiui- f nvn iirablv with" dmit-iWSp 

ino volume 1' ■■ -wwld’s literature and .to regain its 1 script-, alterations) With sritly ffrfl nliic reprihiS 

509on Binele'v £38 • ‘ supremacy as F ,a collecdon ■ of appalling untidiness and no one nenedus conv, The anlraH 

1?*? 0 85157 521 a. y ‘ ' r ' English Utoratm-cr a. posdtion chal- lias, bothered to. explain what this - of ? yodSblngbad Uadww 

"} c : . !«vged, by vigprpus. Amprican. com- -.very.: important sign means. "D” L near, later 

'“H ' ■■■ J - '. r '' ' ' :i • ; [ ' petilMs. )t will be splendid to have . has also been prefixed to the sliolf- i u dam cut on the reprint 

.The new ! British Gciici’aZ Wl- ■-*** ,fl on * sequaitco. , a nini’ks of some, books which cannot * , na dc after, for, 

Calitlogiir ■ ha s a slightly ui) l Britisii aequenco.of smaller volumes, whicli ltave been destroyed. ■ . neriodical publications & 

SB' ffiSj*' • Tlie : preface' ' 'alvei i HUW C2 liSn ZA- fig fi 

lese vn^iia.i 7® 1 . JJ5? iottodpctlou to the' British Museum expected u tpam of ® W, 
the . T 1 |C puWishors have) I take it, cataloguing rules (wiilch govern ail seven luyout naH* 

sdu pf the till 0. Yes, i\e are still priot- two principal objectives (otlier but the verb : latfist entries to be achieved - a' more ^ ■ j ibt 1*5 

!'.!?!■ S iFV’SuiSS fc,r.!L k l n ¥..™' ,e !l> '!“* Ev “ • f*» ' 


e British Museum cxpcctea iqum ^ ^ 

(wlilch govern all seven luyout «r tape 
fat enters, to. be achieved * .^jSSi ^ 
nit). Even a page ■ printing ;<as ,t ls > ““ 
tioii would have recent caLfll 0 g u o ^ gf 1 
hcucfjt far pioi-e very black aud smudfif . ^ 
,0 %-. Ai-it iVthe . go • concludes M 

^Hpn ( fho,“TRos« • cataloguing - W, 

.!»•« . b °fn . style. - Soon tho. ■ && 

virtual exclusion miles win j J* 


their CStlsteftce' dplyMn^fliO This mdst -simply, ba tbe final ^scoyor i whp([ier the,. .BrjtiSli rules of aTplidbbtJsatlbn (fhe,“feose ■ cataloguing -* 'in' ; '-&■ 
fat T c S ,sl ®-‘S ©{ 'tlio Blh^ lio; cumulation in : itho majestic series Library haii a : bo oka valid )j)c forjlst!” ' to ’ )hsid^ro) ,'liavt been atv i e Soon tho ! BjJwJ) 
tet^.CoIoinbinai.that is. thQy woro which began *' GK1 ** almost photpccmyinn or ;for ovemua| consul- '^printed to tlie : virtual exclusion caLaloBuinK niles w” 1 

^'^r~ r T fJ T r vl7 r T J — 100 years aga. Its revised successor ' Ut|a}i. For this roprlnp wlU ^o use- of 'aiiy explanatloq afe to how. the ' ?ha ^elaborate 

■ VTTI; CVGKa ’•) ,;was . bofidr 1 fifty ■ .years less as a woVkipg copy fa . tlio Miuplex^cataloguing rules actually . dtatinctions-fadfa C JM 
rrkir nllli ITV , ; ago .nnd Itbirnddncd.^fter half .tltat British Lib* ary itspff, fa be usdd as work. , The standard of grammar, with geuerbu*.^ 
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The dodge-question of dialect 


By Dennis Welland 


E 


JEAN CltOTHIA i 

Forging n Language 

A Study of the Plays uf Eugene 

O’Neil! 

243pp. Cambridge University Press 
£10.50 , 

U 521 22569 8 

Il has long been held lhat Ameri- 
can literature is differentiated by 
the strength uf its vernacular tradi- 
tion, yet this argument has seldom 
been sympathetically applied to 
American drama : even admirers 
of it speak aplogeticiilly of 
the unadventurousness .and flatness 
of Its dialogue. This is not 
altogether surprising. Dramatic cri- 
ticism as an academic discipline 
originated in the dose textual 
Mudy of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
verse plays and has, until recently, 
tended to dxpcct the drama of later 
ocriods to be susceptible to a simi- 
larly literary approach. In under- 
standable reaction against this, 
university departments of drama 
huve focused attention on the play 
iu performance, while in the 
theatre, changes in theory and in 
practice have reduced the primacy 
of the spoken word and minimized 
differences between language on 
the stage and the language of 
everyday life. 

Meanwhile, Jean Chothia herself 
points out that independent devel- 
opments in linguistics have 
reached the pojnr where two 
eminent scholars' (David Crystal 
and Derek Davy) con with justice 
complain that “ few books written 
by literary critics which purport to 
discuss an author’s language have 
achieved anything like the degree 
of precision required to make their 
observations meaningful to the 
linguist 

- Into this minefield Jean Chothia 
.steps boldly, choosing as her sub- 
ject the major. American dcainntist 
annul, the. .Inadequacies of whose 
w ol Unguaae.theve has hitherto 
i'oen the highest degree of con- 

lir'u! . bo £ si . dea oE the Atlan- 
• * “traduction and her open- 
ing chapter seek to ' establish 
SS .TO 11 i a *• historical 
but to cn !i - he A me r lc,u * theatre, 
itiniiihS.f 0111 ^ 5+16 also provides a 
153 00 mature 

exDerte° f c langUaBe in tho total 
2n ?hp flf L n dramatic perfor- 
, — ce ' has softie salutarily 


down-to-earth comments to make 
on ihe gap iliat must necessarily 
a 111, desirably exist between the 
language nf drama uud that nf 
everyday usage, however much 
some playwrights may seek to blur 
the distinction. We have already 
come a long way since Johnson 
cuiild suppose that an audience’s 
expectations were restricted 10 the 
desire “ to hear a certain number 
of lines recited with just gesture 
nud elegant modulation ”, and this 
book usefully advances the gen- 
eral discussion still further. 

Rejecting what she calls “the 
‘realistic fallacy’ that dramatic 
dialogue should and could be trans- 
parent ” in directly transferring to 
the stage our ordinary living 
speech, Jean Chothia denies herself 
rhe ensy defence that O’Neill’s dia- 
logue is as true to life as n tape- 
recorder. In the theatre, she sug- 
gests, “The illusion of authenticity 
is more important than authenticity 
itself’, and O’Neill was unusually 
resourceful in exploring a variety 
of ways of creating that illusion. 
She argues that it is on a lifelong 
and often agonized experimentation 
with Inn gu ago that his dramatic 
achievement ultimately rests — that, 
properly understood, his use of 
language, far from requiring apo- 
logy, is the source of his strength. 

Dividing his work conventionally 
into three periods, early, middle, 
and late, she makes uo attempt to 
minimize the unevenness >of his 
performance in each of those 
periods, nor does she see the 
periods as of equal merit or exhib- 
iting continuous progress. Recog- 
nizing chat O’Neill’s' drama is 
rarely mediocre (“ it Is good or it 
fails badly because the conception 
has a size and vigour quite dif- 
ferent from that of any of his con- 
temporaries M ), she values the 
promise latent in the middle-period 
plays more than the plays them- 
selves which “ can easily seem 
more significant when they are 
described than when we read them 
or see them iu performance”. An 
nnxiety to avoid this kind of 
aggrandizement leads her to be too 
severe, I think, in her strictures on 
Mo liming Becomes Electro, which 
can be more moving in perfor- 
mance . than she suggests, percep- 
tive and illuminating though 'her 
exegesis of its final scone is. 

. If her preference for Hie parly 
and dip fata pfays Is likely to Com- 
mand general agreement, it is a 
preference Hint rests oai new’ and 
cogently argued reasons. What she 
finds so striking in the early plays 
“ is not that he uses a particular 


idiom hut that lie is conscious nf 
the in mure in ihe American ver- 
nacular and is able to project 
through ii-, means the in si ability 
nud variety of America ”, She 
demon si rules Imw in Alt God’s 
Chi! lun levels of nrticulncy differ 
not only between ihe characters 
but within different characters at 
different singes of their develop- 
ment, su as to establish “ a social 
context in which there is both 
stasis and change Tir The Hairy 
Ape it is tlie juxtaposing of 
various idioms that dramatizes the 
shifting relationships between the 
characters, as well ns their varying 
degrees of fluency, the range ’and 
nature of iheir vocabularies, and 
ihe linguistic patterning of their 
speeches. In Desire under the Elms 
ihe rural vernacular is shown to be 
less characteristically chat of New 
England than is generally sup- 
posed, and the Old Testament lan- 
guage with which it is intermingled 
is shown to be often distorted, but 
this extending of Use vernacular, 
while retaining an effective impres- 
sion of realistic speech, allows 
O’Neill to introduce some of the 
allusive quality and the rhythmic 
variations of poetry. 

By 1929 O’Neil] himself was com- 
plaining, “I’m so straight-jacketed 
by writing in terms of talk ] I’m so 
fed up with t lie dodge-question of 
dialect 1 ” In search of “ a language 
to write drama in”, he abandoned 
ldw-colloquial dialects in favour of 
the General American that was to 
prove even mure restrictive In the 

E lays of the middle years. By 1932 
e renlized that Afournmg Becomes 
Electro “needed a great language 
to lift it beyond Itself. I haven’t 
got that. , . . The best one enn do is 
to be pathetically eloquent by one’s 
moving dramatic inarriculations ”, 
In Its self-deprecation it is a clear 
anticipation of Edmund’s famous 
line in Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, “ Sum me ring is the 'native 
eloquence of us fog people ", It is 
ihe eloquence in that play and in 
its precursor. The iceman Cometh , 
that Jean Chothia rightly secs as 
tho triumph of O’Neill’s experimen- 
ts Hon, and not the 1 least useful fea- 
ture of her analysis of the lan- 
guage of those two plays is her 
demonstration of their essential 
complementariness. Her method, in 
the extended discussion of The Ice- 
rnnti Coiheth, hriivgs out the inven- 
tiveness of O’Neill's use of a slang 
that is authentically of Its period 
but more importantly, seems auth- 
entic because of its vitality and its 
Capacity to be absorbed Into the 
communal vocabulary of the play. 


It creatc-fl a feeling of dcgradaiion 
and hopelessness wiihont needing 
recourse iu rhe obscene language 
of everyday life Him innru recent 
dramalisis seem unable or umvill- 
jng to avoid, and its effectiveness 
in (liffcrciuiaiing tlie characters, as 
well ns ihe rhythms of ilic 
dramatic movement, is convinc- 
ingly related in O'Neill's sketches 
°f ihe stage plans for the 
production. (It is a pkv that the 
reproduction of ihesc, and, even 
more, of some pages of O'Neill 
manuscripts, is on a scale that 
requires a magnifying glass to do 
them justice. ) 

Jean Choi It ia’* most Impressive 
chapter is the one on Lung Dan’s 
Journey into Night. Here 11 keen 
our for language as something 
being spoken by actors, not 
merely words on a printed page, 
enables her to give a beautifully 
lucid exposition of O’Neill’s subtle 
manipulation of the audience’s 
r .faP? i,s * ro eac h of the chtirnciers, 
slnftwig from eniputhy tu alteiiniion 
and constantly changing. Her anal- 
ysis of Edmund's long confessional 
speech in Act Four is particularly 
illuniHiating, and sn uio her discus- 
sions of the use nf quotation und 
the use of euphemisms ns contribu- 
tions to ihe moods, movement, and 
music of thm overwhelming ploy. 
Her concentration nn this ns 
trie culminating achievement of 


O’Neill's long career nccessit.nes 
the relegation Eo a brief appendix 
■if consideration of ihe problems of 
t he ” Cycle ” plays in which he 
devoted so much energy { ,i the cm! 
of his life, but she insists thm this 
is only “a working inquiry into'* 
O'Neill’s drama and not “the defi- 
nitive account”. 

Definitive or nnt, the book will 
be invaluable 10 any student of 
O’Neill as an original and discrim- 
inating commentary on his major 
Plays, as well as for its sensitivity 
to his use of language, and its 
readiness to draw informed com- 
parisons between that and the lan- 
guage of other writers from Jane 
Austen through Dickens and Marl: 
Twain to Ring Lordlier. O’Neill's . 
dramas are discussed iu relation ta : 
those of Synge, Yeats, T. S. EIJ01, 
Pinter, Brecht and Beckett. There 
are useful commentaries, too, on his 
reading and the literary influences 
men tillable in his work ; these are 
tabulated, play by play, in iin 
appendix. Forging a language has 
much to offer the literary sclmlnr 
nud tho drama student alike, nud it 
would now bo interesting to know 
from the linguists wh ether its dis- 
cussion of O’Neill’s language, 
thorough and meticulous us it is. 
achieves "the degree of precision” 
desiderated by Hie authorities 
quoted earlier. 


Oriental Brecht 


By John Willett 


ANTONY I'ATLOW : 

The Mask of Evil 

G30pp. Berne and Lns Vegiis ; Peter 
Lang. Sw frs 80. 


Thanks to a concatenation of 
factors, including Its high price and 
unconventional publisher, the most 
important critical work on Brecht to 
appear in the past two years has vir- 
tually escaped notice. Antony 
Tallow’s The Mask of Evil is 
a study of the relations between tlie 
work of the Gorman writer and the 
poetry, drama and philosophy of 
Chirm and japan. There have been 
e number of partial in ves ligations of 
this intriguing ', area— an area in- 
habited by such varied creaLiues as 
Lhu-yi and Mao Ts e-tun 2, 
^ rt t l,r J Wajey pnd Paul Claudel, 
Gerhard Elsler and Sergei TreUakov 


—-notably Mr Tat low's own mnuo- 
graph on Brechts chinesischc fif.ii- 
chte, which argued that Breclu, 
using Walcy’s transit] lions as a 
basis, got closer to the originals 
than Waley himself. But there has 
never been a comprehensive study, 
and Mr Tatlqw, situated as be is 111 
Hong Kong, is well placed to make 

it. 

Spuie of the academic luggage is 
a bit unnecessary (though the book ' 
w not, in fact, derived from a 
thesis) : but o npmbar of fascinating 
new points emerge : for' instance the 
convincingly established link be- 
tween Brecht’s concept of “ dialec- 
tics” and tho often paradoxical and 
ironic d linking of Socrates’ Chinese 
contemporary Mo Tse. When Brecht 
wrote of the “great method” he 
usually seams to mean Marxism, but 
the, term -itself evidently originated 
■with Mo. This pione firing book might 
■well have repercussions In China 
now that Huong Zuolin’s Peking pro- 
duction of Galileo has revived in* 
rarest in Brecht there. 
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pirlApca in, and an undersiandlng or,* Ilia work ol a 
unlveislly or polyla&hnle library' would ‘ ba useful. Pra- 
|ar«nce will -b* .olVan to oabdloataa with knovnlMtoa of a 
joraian Ia4(iu>b(r tftd famlllaUty with on-lfiM Informal Ion 
rol/favaf pipcaouraa. 

The aoDoo/nfmanr . te on (As Sealer Library Staff Grade 
M £5.0)2-18.789 per annum: 

Application for mi and lurthar dotal ta avallabla Irani Mr. 
A. O. Rena, Stalling Daparlmant. Tal. 021-35S 3(11, Eal. 
2B2, quoting relaranoa No, 0/3S9/TLS. 


; LOHDOH. BOROUGH Qt HAVERING 

. Libraries & Cultural Activities .: 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN ! 

- DEPABTMEHT/DlViSrOR • GRADEAPt 1^111 £3 f 975-M,W3 

Applicant should ba suitably qualified professionally. 
Minimum - salary for Chartered Librarian C4.470. , 
Application lorm^ and . further details ■ from ' . 
Borough Librarian aiid Aria Officer, ' 

Ceniral Library, : 

Romford, Essex R|H1 3AR 

Cldsin^dafe'; jaihi April, 1980. 
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